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COMMENTS ON THE SOCIETY AND THE REVIEW 


I want to tell you how glad I am to become acquainted with your Missouri 
Historical Review of which I have already received the October and January 
numbers. It is most attractively gotten up, and has such interesting reading 
matter I should think all the families in Missouri would want it. Your format 
and illustrations are so fine, and I think your cover is the most attractive 
I have ever seen.—MARY HOWELL WELLS, Upper Montclair, N. Y. 


We enjoy the Review and appreciate your efforts in recording Missouri 
data.—MRS. J. M. RICHARDSON, Warsaw. 





The best thing I’ve done in a long time was to join the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, I surely enjoyed the first issue that I received January, 1952. 
What past issues are available?—L. ©. OBERHOLTZ, Kansas City. 


The January issue reached me last week and the October, 1951, issue came 


last Monday .. . It is the first time I’ve seen your Review in its new “dress” 
which seems to give it life, which, of course, is so necessary in keeping his- 
tory alive... We thoroughly appreciate the whole Review. Congratulations.— 


MRS. HARRY L. MEYER, Alton, III. 


As my students in the course, Speech 489, History and Criticism of American 
Public Address, conclude another semester’s work, I want to express my 
continued appreciation of the very fine cooperation we have with the library 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri.—sowerR aLty, Columbia. 


Your article in recent issues of the Review on museums and museum col- 
lections ‘interests me a great deal. .. The same type of survey and ensuing 
article might be of considerable interest to the people of this area.—a. R. 
MORTENSEN, executive secretary of the Utah State Historical Society, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


I believe your new booklet is excellent and will be enjoyed by an ever 
widening circle of readers.—WILLIAM J. PETERSEN, superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Congratulations on the new format of the Review, the current copy of which 
reached me today.—aRTHUR C. HOSKINS, St. Louis. 


Wow, wow, wow! Zowie! And other unscholarly expressions of extreme 
admiration. Never have I seen a query regarding documentation so completely, 
swiftly, and accurately answered. Half the time the answer one gets is 
that the notes are unfortunately mislaid.—JoHN BAKELEsSs, Seymour, Conn. 
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BRIGADIER SURGEON JOHN W. TRADER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR IN MISSOURI 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. CULMER* 


John W. Trader, the son of the Rev. Moses Trader, came with 
his family from Xenia, Ohio, to north Missouri in 1840 when he was 
three years of age. He graduated from the Missouri Medical Col- 
lege in the spring of 1860 and began service with voluntary Union 
groups, later (1863) becoming a brigade surgeon in the First 
Cavalry Regiment, Missouri State Militia, during the Civil War. 

Dr. Trader was twice married. His first wife, Miss Lucy 
A. W. Wyatt, of Kentucky, died during the war, leaving no children. 
His second wife, Miss Tillie E. Batterton, of Danville, Kentucky, 
was a sister to the wife of acting Brigadier General John F. Philips, 
with whose brigade Dr. Trader served in the battles of Westport and 
Mine Creek. Seven children were born to this marriage. At this 
writing a son, Dr. C. B. Trader, and two daughters, Mrs. O. J. 
Schien and Mrs. Christopher Fletcher, are living in or near Sedalia.’ 

Dr. Trader resigned from military service in May, 1865, and 
visited Europe in the interest of his profession. From 1867 until 
his death in 1907, Dr. Trader practiced his profession in Sedalia. 
During the years 1876-1877 he was president of the Missouri State 
Medical Association.’ 

Thirty years after the Civil War he wrote an account of his 
experiences in that conflict on the page margins of several volumes 
of one of his histories—Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New 
York: Century Co., 1887), Vols. I and IV. These books were 
given to the editor by the doctor’s daughter, Mrs. Christopher 
Fletcher, and have now been given to the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. The narrative is reproduced below in the doctor’s 
own words with the exception of the material in brackets which was 
supplied by the editor. 

*FREDERIC A. CULMER, a native of England, has been professor of history 
and political science at Central College, Fayette, Mo., since 1915. He re- 
ceived a B. A. degree from Central in 1916, an M. A. from the University of 
Missouri in 1919, and a Ph. D. from Centenary College, in 1928. He has con- 
tributed several articles to the Missouri Historical Review. 

‘Walter Bickford Davis and Daniel S. Durrie, An Illustrated History of 
Missouri (St. Louis, Hall, 1876), pp. 607-8; Missouri Historical Review, I (July, 


1907), 318; Kansas City Times, Feb. 20, 1951. 
*Davis and Durrie, op. cit. pp. 607-8. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS 


The events of 1860-65 [so Doctor Trader of Sedalia, Missouri, 
begins his story] will always remain a pleasant memory to those 
who stood by the “Old Flag” in those trying times. In 1859-60 
I was a student in the Missouri Medical College.’ The excitement 
caused by the John Brown raid [Oct. 16, 1859] had raised the 
disunion sentiment in St. Louis to fever heat. Brown had been 
hung in effigy on the street, and the slave element was overawing 
everything. Dr. Joseph M. McDowell, dean of the college, com- 
menced to organize an artillery company. Students were urged to 
join. The disposition to please, especially among those expecting 
to graduate, soon filled the company to the maximum. The day was 
set for mustering, and the cannon arrived from Jefferson City. 
They were at the railroad station. 


Before the arrival of the mustering officer, the graduating class 
had passed their examinations and were awaiting their diplomas. 
The day after commencement we were requested to meet at the 
college to exchange diplomas where the wrong ones had been given 
to some. : We found the mustering officer in attendance. We were 
instructed that when our names were called we could step a few 
paces to the rear if we did not wish to be mustered. With several 
others, I backed out. This company was among those captured at 
Camp Jackson. 


In the spring of 1861 our sheriff received orders to enroll the 
militia in our county [Putnam]. Quite a large number refused and 
set about the organization of the Union men. We simply drew up 
a form explaining our design and signed it. Major Dixon, [Dick- 
son?] a man of seventy years, but full of fire and patriotism, was 
our captain. After our numbers reached 120, it was thought best 
to make two companies, and late in the summer of 1861, I was 
chosen captain of one. We elected for first sergeant a soldier of the 
Mexican War who had some knowledge of drill. . .He assisted me in 
getting the men into line.” I was fortunate in getting a copy of. . . 
Tactics, which I faithfully studied. We drilled every week. Some 
had to ride fifteen or twenty miles each week, but we rarely had 
to report absentees. 


%Mexican War veterans were sought as officers by both Union and Confederate 
groups. John McCorkle, Three Years with Quantrell (Armstrong, Mo., Arm- 
strong Herald, [c 1914]), p. 8. 
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Before the organization of the second company we were ordered 
to repel an invasion from N. W. Missouri. We assembled about 
four miles from Unionville, Putnam County, Missouri, under the 
command of Major Dixon, proceeded to the town and placed the 
flag on the courthouse. We were called out several times and kept 
up our drills until the cold weather set in. In the spring we decided 
to join the volunteer forces, but we had no rallying point. General 
[Benjamin M.] Prentiss, hearing of our company, sent a couple of 
soldiers from his headquarters at Palmyra, to find out our inten- 
tions. They advised us to join the volunteers gathering along the 
Hannibal Railroad.* 

Early in March, 1862, we started for Laclede, Linn County, 
some 75 miles south of us. The ice was breaking up and the 
streams were full. We hastened on, swimming the streams with our 
horses. The weather was so cold that our clothes froze soon after 
coming out of the water. We never halted or unsaddled until we 
reached our destination, tired, hungry, and nearly frozen. Leav- 
ing at break of day we arrived about ten o’clock at night. We 
were assigned to the Ist Battalion, Ist Regiment, Missouri Cavalry 
Militia, and had clothing, rations, horse and camp equipage issued 
the next day. 

Everything put on the martial air, and the bugle calls soon 
brought us into the realities of camp life. I was requested by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Alex M. Woolfolk to act as surgeon for the battalion 
during its formative period. The men of my acquaintance re- 
quested that I be appointed the regular Assistant Surgeon of the 
regiment. I was notified that I must be examined as to my qualifi- 
cations. I went to St. Louis, passed the examinations, and was 
duly mustered in the Ist Regiment Cavalry, M. S. M., and assigned 
to Colonel Woolfolk’s battalion. 

After getting the hospital established at Laclede, I was ordered 
to accompany a detachment to operate with General [John H.] 
McNeil in North Missouri. We went to a small town called Shelbina, 
where we struck the trail of Colonel [Joseph C.] Porter’s forces. 
We followed that night to Paris. Porter surrounded the town and 
kept us housed all day. Late in the afternoon his pickets were 
withdrawn and we set out following the trail. When they crossed 
a bottom prairie, they made a trail some 100 feet wide, and broke 

*A vital Union objective was to keep the railroads of North Missouri open. 


Battles, I. 92; Floyd C. Shoemaker, “In the Time of Civil War,” Ch. IV in Walter 
Williams (ed.), A History of Northeast Missouri (Chicago, Lewis, 1913), I. 50. 
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the sod as if it had been ploughed. We numbered about 400, with 
2 pieces of artillery—2 lb. Mt. Howitzers. The supposition was 
that Porter had 2 to 3 thousand. We scrimmaged with him at 
Newark next day. He captured our outpost, killing 2 or 3, and 
wounding 8 or 10. About this time [Brigadier General Lewis] 
Merrill’s Horse joined us with some 1200 men and 2 pieces of 
brass, 12 lbs., rifled.” 

At Kirksville we overhauled him and fought a desperate battle, 
from ten a.m. until sunset. [August 6, 1862].° Our less was 
some 15 or 20 killed and near 100 wounded. Among those wounded 
was General McNeil. The rebel loss was 300 killed and 1500 
wounded. The captain who had charge of the burying party told 
me that he had buried over 200 in one ditch. I visited two of the 
churches and their wounded filled the body of the church, with all 
the pews taken out; they were lying on the floor on straw as thick 
as sardines in a box. We followed up next day and picked up 
many stragglers and 2 wagon loads of small arms, some as fine 
double shotguns of English make as I ever saw. I left the com- 
mand at Macon City and returned to Laclede with my wounded. 

August and September, 1862,—General McNeil gave me quite 
a compliment for services on the field.’ From here [Laclede] our 
regiment, the Ist M. S. M., was ordered to reinforce the post at 
Lexington, Mo., September 1862. I went from the H. and St. 
Joe Railroad by way of Richmond, and by stage. I assisted in the 
surgical ward under the surgeon, Major C. Osborn. My first 
surgery was done at this [Lexington] hospital. I amputated the 
finger of a guard who accidentally shot himself. All went out upon 
outpost duty, and followed Price’s forces, who fought the Lone Jack 
battle under [Colonel Vard] Cockrell and [Colonel Jo] Shelby, 
[ August 16, 1862] as far as Holden, Johnson County.* Our battalion 


®'The outpost at Newark consisted of seventy-five men. “Four killed and 
seven wounded.” Paris Mercury, August 8, 1862. 

*Much of the fighting at the Battle of Kirksville apparently was done by 
Union forces at artillery range. Confederate participants mention shotguns. 
Porter’s forces were poorly armed. Joseph A., Mudd, With Porter in North 
Missouri (Washington, D.C., Nat. Pub. Co., 1909), Chap. XXI. Colonel Porter's 
chief purpose seems to have been recruitment. 

™Justice to those who did their whole duty would not be done were I 
to omit to mention Dr Lyon, Surgeon of the Second Regiment, and Doctor 
Trader, Assistant Surgeon of the First Missouri.” General McNeil, in Mudd, op. 
cit., p. 266. 

8General Price himself had not been in Missouri since the early spring 
of 1862. After taking Lexington from Union forces, September 20, 1861, he 
retreated to the Springfield area and finally went into Arkansas. Eugene M. 
Violette, A History of Missouri (Boston, Heath, 1918), pp. 365-7, 371. 
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was under the command of Lt. Colonel Woolfolk. During this ex- 
pedition I led a charge on some stragglers, contrary to the order 
of the captain, and would have been court-martialed had it not been 
for the colonel and Major [Alex W.] Mullins, who did not think 
such severe treatment due me. Some of our officers were averse 
to fighting and getting hurt; I took it upon myself to lead the 
charge. The captain who wanted me arrested was of this class. 


From Lexington we went to Sedalia, November 1862, and 
about March or April [1863], to Harrisonville, Cass County; from 
there to Germantown, and back to Harrisonville. Then to Lexing- 
ton, then to Marshall. Fought Shelby at this point. I was Asst. 
Surgeon, Ist M. S. M. Cav., during this engagement [October 
13, 1863]. On the night before the battle we were attacked by 
General Shelby’ about sundown. The second shot from Shelby’s 
gun amputated both legs of one of our gunners. Colonel [Bazel 
F.] Lazear immediately mounted the cavalry and tried to form a 
battle line, but the darkness and rain and thick brush delayed 
any formation that night. I was so worn out I buttoned my over- 
coat about me and lay down in a fence corner in the pelting rain 
and was soon asleep. Colonel Lazear, coming along in the dark- 
ness, ran square up against my horse. As the bridle rein was over 
my arm, the movement woke me. The Colonel was using some 
very emphatic language. He yelled out, “Get up and mount! What 
are you doing here?!” I told him who I was and he very kindly 
apologized. He told me he had been ordered to form his cavalry, 
but that he found it to be nearly impossible. It would be daylight 
before he could get them straightened out. [He thought] I would 
better go to the rear to a house where General [Egbert B.] Brown 
was, and try to get some rest. I hastily obeyed this very agreeable 
order and was soon in bed and asleep. 


The Medical Director was getting his first experience in actual 
field service. He kept waking me up to tell me he believed we 
would have a battle, and I had better get up. I managed to hold 
the fort and at day [October 13, 1863] I got up and went out to 
my horse. 


*Colonel Jo Shelby did not become a Confederate brigadier-general until 
1864. For this raid into Missouri Price had detached Shelby’s force from his 
army, then in Arkansas, in September, 1863. Shelby came partly as a feint to 
draw Federal troops from the Arkansas Valley, and partly on a foraging ex- 
pedition. Floyd C. Shoemaker (ed.), Missouri Day By Day (State Historical 
Society of Missouri, 1942), II, 424; Battles, IV, 374. 
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I mounted, expecting to join my own battalion, but the Medical 
Director had me remain with the General. I followed the section 
of artillery commanded by Major [Henry S.] Suess, into Marshall, 
to find that Col. Lazear had routed the enemy, capturing his gun, 
an old smooth bore that was with General [Zachary] Taylor in 
Mexico. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lazear, Ist M. S. M. Cav., with a battalion 
of the Ist., and Major William Gentry, with a battalion of Home 
Guards, fought this battle to a finish. General Brown, with 7th 
and 4th M. S. M. Cav., shelled the rear of Shelby. They pro- 
cured a guide and crossed Salt River some two miles below the 
bridge at Marshall, and came in on the right and rear of Col. 
Lazear. The rebels now gave way and divided their forces, [Colonel] 
Gordon and [Colonel] Coffee recrossed the Salt River bridge and 
retreated on the line of our march. Major Suess of the 7th., with 
two 2 lbs. Howitzers, passed over the bridge towards Marshall; 
the timber and uneven ground hid us from view. The Major 
had no support. I rode over with him. We stood perfectly still 
on our horses until the heavy firing ceased in front, and then made 
our way into the town. I then joined my regiment and followed 
the retreating foe to the Harrison County line.” I was [after- 
wards] kept busy traversing the state doing police duty until Price’s 
raid of [September-October] 1864. 

How little of the campaigning and history of the armies of 
the West has ever been written! While not lacking in heroic men 
and heoric deeds, the soldiers of the West were notoriously lacking 
in that necessary adjunct in every army and squadron of the East, 
namely “The Army Correspondent!” 

In this campaign [to repel General Sterling Price in 1864] 
I was ordered, after leaving Jefferson City, to join my regiment 
near Lexington, Missouri. I was with the troops of General [ Alfred j 
Pleasanton,” and without any supplies, as all my medical stores 

~Colonel B. F. Lazear wrote to his wife an account of Shelby’s defeat, about 
a week after the engagement. Doctor Trader’s remarks lend support to Lazear’s 
estimate of his own contribution to the victory. Lazear felt that due credit 
was not then given to him. Battles, IV, 374 and n.; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Mis- 
souri and Missourians (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 863-4; V. K. McLarty, “Civil War 
Letters of Col. Bazel F. Lazear,” Missouri Historical Review, 44 (July, 1950), 
94- 
sei ‘Seicial Alfred Pleasanton served in the Department of Missouri from 
March 23, 1864, to the end of the Civil War. Battles, IV, 106. General Price 
entered Ripley County from Arkansas, and marched north to Franklin County. 


He then turned west and proceeded along the south side of the river towards 
Kansas City. After his defeat at Westport, Price retreated into Arkansas. 
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had been captured by General John B. Clark while in transit from 
Lexington to Jefferson City.” General [John B.] Sanborn, [John] 
McNeil, and [Clinton B.] Fisk were with General Pleasanton. 

We shipped our horses and equipage from Jefferson City by 
Mo. Pac. Ry., to the Lamine, where we disembarked on account 
of the burning of the railroad bridge. We were all mounted by 
daylight and on the west side of the Lamine we soon came up with 
the infantry of General A. J. Smith. The Genera! invited us to 
breakfast. As we had no rations and no prospe.: of any until 
much later, we gladly accepted the hospitality. After breakfast we 
hurried on and about noon of the next day I reported to my regi- 
ment. 

Soon after I was ordered to report to headquarters as Brigadier 
Surgeon. I began immediately the organization of the hospital. 
I knew from indications that hard work was before us. At Inde- 
pendence we first encountered the enemy. [October 22, 1864]. My 
brigade was ordered forward and order given for attack. A 
battalion of the 7th and 4th was dismounted under Lieutenant 
Colonel [Thomas T.] Crittenden of the 7th M.S. M. Just as they 
dismounted Lieutenant Mullins of the Ist M. S. M. was shot through 
the abdomen, about 30 steps from where I was sitting with the 
the General and Staff. I dismounted to go to my friend. The 
leaden hail was so thick I had to squat as I ran, to save my life. 
A soldier took one arm and I the other and we dragged him to 
the roadside behind a large oak tree. . . .The Lieutenant recognized 
my voice and said, “I am dying?” I could only reply, “Yes.” “Tell 
my brother, the Major, where to find me.” By this time we were 
in a perfect shower of lead, and men were dragging the wounded about 
me. I ordered all to be taken into a small brick dwelling nearby. 
I put the Lieutenant on a bed and made him as comfortable as 
possible. 

I heard a commotion among the ambulance drivers. It proved 
to be a commander of the Confederate forces, Colonel Young, mor- 
tally wounded. . . .and forbidding my men to touch him. I soon 
ended the trouble by ordering him to be placed in an ambulance and 
sent to the house of a friend who knew him. 

At nine o'clock that night I found the Major [A. W. Mullins] 
as I was making my way to the front. I delivered the Lieutenant’s 


“John B. Clark, from Howard County, Missouri, was a_ brigadier-general 
of Confederate Missouri State troops. 
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message. As my ambulance train was halted, I concluded to lie 
down and get some sleep. The shouting of men and the neighing 
of horses did not prevent me. I had been mounted all day without 
food or rest. 

By noon [Sunday, October 23] we were moving rapidly to 
the ford of the Big Blue, a few miles from [west of] Independence, 
where the battle was renewed in earnest. The cannonading was 
a fearful thing. Many of the shots were overleaping the timber 
ridges and falling in the rear of the cavalry. I hurried on to the 
front with an orderly and established my flag on the banks of the 
stream just after our men had passed over. The rebel line was 
plain to be seen some three hundred yards up the timber ridge. 
Lieutenant Colonel Crittenden was ordered to dismount the 7th 
cavalry,” and move one column across the stream immediately follow- 
ing the line of skirmishes which seemed to be driving the enemy, 
who very stubbornly gave way as the main body under Colonel 
Crittenden advanced. The Colonel received a spent ball on his belt 
buckle which knocked him down. Soldier near raised him up, and 
I was going to send him to the ambulance, but he would not consent 
and [went] on with his regiment. 

I felt comparatively secure here as we were out of rifle range. 
The wounded were being brought in rapidly. I soon had the bank 
of the stream covered with them. I was soon in sight of the battle 
line. Galloping up in the rear where Colonel [John F.] Philips and 
Staff were standing—the Colonel relieved General [E. B.] Brown— 
I reported. I was ordered to keep well up in the rear of the brigade. 
As I started back I noticed [General John B.] Sanborn’s brigade 
deploying as they marched on in front of our brigade, who had had 
the lead from Independence and were well tired out.” 

As I moved up my ambulance train General Sanborn sent his 
Adjutant to request me to look after his dead and wounded as he 
did not know where to find his surgeons. I noticed several drop 
out, either dead or wounded, and ordered the ambulance to pick 

%Acting Brigadier General John F. Philips writes that the Confederates 
cut down trees, sharpened the points of the limbs, and faced them to the 
enemy. H. H. Crittenden, The Battle of Westport, and National Memorial Park 
(Kansas City, Mo., Lowell, 1938), p. 41. This was an ancient device to break 
up a cavalry attack. The British used it with devastating effect against French 
archer cavalry in 1415, at the Battle of Agincourt. David Hume (ed), History 
of England, (New York, Harpers, 1879), II, 334. 

™““Sunday, October 23—Pleasanton. . .put me [Philips] in command of 
brigade.” General Brown had been wounded; his left arm hung limp. Philips 


thought it had “sapped his nerve.” Philips’ “Diary,” pp. 25-6, in Crittenden, 
Battle of Westport. See also pp. 39, 43. 
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Field Hospital in the Civil War. 


them up, and take them to a farmhouse nearby. Confederate dead 
and wounded were there, and some 15 or 20 Confederate surgeons 
who had been captured by our brigade. I was formally introduced to 
these gentlemen, and requested them to assist in caring for their 
wounded. This, they kindly agreed to do, but informed me that 
they had no supplies. I ordered supplies out of my wagons, and 
then requested Major Short to keep up with the brigade. We 
marched until about midnight, when we stopped to allow the men 
to get something to eat, and to bury one of our captains who was 
killed early that morning while leading the skirmishes at the 
Battle of the Big Blue. We buried the captain near a small town 
called Santa Fe in Kansas. We marched with our brigade all 
next day [October 24] in the rear. Near night, as we approached 
a place called Papinsville, our brigade was ordered in the advance. 
About midnight, as we approached the river, it began sprinkling 
rain.” 

“6A “Captain Blair of Fourth” is mentioned by Brigadier General Philips as 
having been killed on October 23. “Monday, October 24. . .rations of hard 
bread came up. Men half starved. . .Overtook [Generals] Pleasanton and 
Curtis at a branch in the night, enjoying a sumptuous supper. It made my 
hungry palate dilate, but got nothing to eat.” Philips’ Diary, pp. 26-27. “San- 
born in advance came upon enemy and could not drive him. Tues. October 
25. . .Bivouacked in a cold drenching rain. . .Brisk fighting at Marais des Cygnes. 


Enemy driven on. Here I was ordered to take the advance. Passed Benteen’s 
and Sanborn’s brigade. . . 
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While riding along with Colonel Philips, Commander Ist Brigade, 
at the head of the column, firing began in front, one or two shots, 
then several up and down the river, which told us that we werc 
up with the enemy and had struck his main picket line. The com- 
mand was halted and preparations made for attack. Soon as day 
came {October 25] we moved out and did not meet any opposition 
on this [north] side the river, [Marais des Cygnes] which we 
passed over and through the timber out into the prairie. About 
a mile beyond the river we turned a point in the road near Twin 
Mounds, which rose on our left to the height of 200 feet in sugar 
loaf form. About half a mile beyond Price had his men in line of 
battle. [They were] dismounted and standing 3 or 4 hundred yards 
along a small creek called Mine Creek. As soon as our column 
appeared in view the Confederate opened on us with six pieces 
of cannon, which was in front of the battle line. The solid shot 
struck the mounds over our heads and fairly shook the earth. As 
we were ready the bugles sounded the charge and 2 or 3 thousand 
cavalry swooped down upon them and captured the whole outfit 
before they could reload and fire again. The prisoners taken 
amounted to between 12 and 15 hundred, with two general officers 
and their staff, and six pieces of artillery. We followed up our 
success as related by Colonel [Wiley] Britton [6th Kansas Cavalry] 
on pages 374-7 of this volume. [Battles, Vol. IV.]” 

In May, 1865, [after his regiment, with its officers, had been 
mustered out], I was ordered to report to Major Carpenter, Medical 
Director, on board the steamer Baltic, then at St. Louis, and proceed 
to New Orleans. I had entered the U. S. Medical Corps after 
leaving the Volunteer service, and had been assigned to duty at 
Jefferson Barracks with the rank of Acting Asst. Surgeon, U. S. 
We passed down the Mississippi when it was out of its banks. We 
halted at Cairo for coaling. The wharf was flooded and the wooden 

“Doctor Trader is describing here the fight known as the Battle of Mine 
Creek. Retreating south from Westport, Price’s army veered off into Kansas; 
the battle was fought in Linn County of that state. Among various recorders 
who were present, estimates and details differ. There was a subsequent fight 
at Newtonia, Missouri, and Price retreated into Arkansas. 

On October 5, 1864, Edward Bates of St. Louis, then in Washington as 
attorney general, wrote that the guerrillas of Missouri were “all up by concert 
with Price’s invasion.” General Price, however, requested Quantrill’s guerrillas 
to leave the Battle of Westport; Union soldiers were giving Shelby’s men only 
guerrilla status, and were shooting all prisoners. Guerrilla Captain Dave Poole 
[Quantrill was absent] withdrew the men; they went into Arkansas. McCorkle, 
op. cit. pp. 126-127. Carl Noren, “Through Land of the Osages,” in Rivers of 


Missouri, ed. by Dan Saults (Columbia, Mo., Mo. Conservation Commission), p. 
12. 
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sidewalks would give way when stepped on. One of our medical 
officers got a ducking. He thought I was lacking in chivalry 
because I did not plunge in and save him. As he went down 
‘between the planks, by spreading his arms he managed to save 
his “bacon.” It being night and the paths tortuous, we lost our 
way. The Baltic steamed out. Our absence was soon noted; the 
vessel was ordered to stop. The engineer kept up an unearthly 
shriek to guide us to the steamer. We got on board pretty much 
after the manner of General Grant after the Battle of Belmont.” 


The old flagstaff of Fort Pillow” was to be seen on the bluff. 
The river was policed by gunboats, and some distance below here 
we pulled one: off a sandbar. The commander, I think Colonel 
Ellet,” came aboard with his staff, and gave us the first news 
that we had of the capture of Jeff Davis.” Instead of continuing 
our journey to New Orleans, we were ordered to stop at Vickburg, 
and take on board the remaining prisoners from Andersonville, who 
had just arrived. We loaded up some 300 of these poor sick crea- 
tures, brought them to St. Louis and put them in ward at Jefferson 
Barracks. I never witnessed suffering to exceed that of these men, 
who were suffering from disease and the terrors of starvation.” 


On our way north, when near Memphis, we encountered the 
floating bodies of the soldiers who had perished by the blowing up 
of the Sultana. The channel and in fact the whole river was full of 
these poor comrades who had lost their lives after going through the 
war, most of them sick and wounded. We had a great deal of 


“Of his experience at the Battle of Belmont, (November 7, 1861) General 
Grant wrote: “I was the only man of the National army between the rebels 
and our transports. The captain of a boat that had just pushed out. . .had a 
plank run out for me. . .My horse put his fore feet over the bank, and 

. slid down the bank and trotted aboard the boat, twelve or fifteen feet away, 
over a single gangplank.” Doctor Trader and his friend of course had to do 
their own sliding. Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, (New 
York, Webster, 1885), I, 278-9. 


Fort Pillow, Tenn., on the river bluffs forty miles above Memphis, was 
taken by Union forces after the gunboat Battle of Memphis, on June 6, 1862. 
Confederate forces recaptured it on April 12, 1864. Half of the garrison of 
550 men were colored soldiers. Battles, I, 449; IV, 107-8, 415, 418. 


Colonel Charles Ellet, commander of the Union ram fleet, died on June 21, 
1862, from a wound received at the Battle of Memphis. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother, Lieutenant Colonel Alfred W. Ellet, later Brigadier General, 
U.S.V. If Doctor Trader’s memory is correct, this officer was the visitor to the 
Baltic. Battles, I, 450, 453, 454, 453. 

Jefferson Davis was captured May 10, 1865. 


“In the year 1864 there were 34,000 Federal prisoners at Andersonville, 
Sumter County, Georgia. Battles, I, 342; IV, 766 n. Here Doctor Trader has 
signed his name and added: “31 years after 7 July 1896.” 
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trouble to keep from running over them, as they were raising to 
the surface every few minutes. The river was full of skiffs and men 
gathering up the dead.” We did not stop. Our own sick were 
in such bad condition we were anxious to get them to the hospital. 
They had almost every disease; many of them had the smallpox. 
We stopped on a Sabbath morning and buried all our dead on an 
island below St. Louis. We unloaded at Jefferson Barracks and 
then proceeded to St. Louis and went about cleaning and repainting 
decks. I then resigned and left the service. 

All marginal notes [Doctor Trader adds] in Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War, were made by John W. Trader, and relate to the 
personal relations he bore to the various incidents here recorded. 





“The Sultana, loaded with Union exchange prisoners, blew up seven miles 
north of Memphis, Tenn., April 27, 1865. Killed and drowned, 1450 men were 
lost. New York World Telegram’s World Aimanac, 1951, p. 175. If Doctor 
Trader had left St. Louis for New Orleans in May, as he states above, he 
would have seen this catastrophe as his vessel went down the river. He must 
have been below Memphis, Tenn., prior to April 27, 1865. His biographer, who 
wrote twenty years before the army surgeon penned the meimoirs above, relates 
that Doctor Trader’s regiment was mustered out in April, 1865; that he im- 
mediately tendered his services to the United States government, and was 
stationed on the Baltic. Davis and Durrie, History of Missouri, p. 608. 
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THOMAS HART BENTON: EDITOR 


BY WILLIAM N. CHAMBERS* 


Among Missouri’s great men, Thomas H. Benton (1782-1858) 
stands high. He is well known as one of the first two senators from 
the state, and as the first man to serve thirty years in the upper 
house, 1821-1851. He is well known as an untiring proponent of 
western development and western expansion, as a leader in Andrew 
Jackson’s war against the “monster” Bank of the United States, 
and a fighter for “hard money” (here he got his nickname, “Old 
Bullion”), and a radical democrat who proclaimed in bad Greek 
the “demos krateo” principle—‘“the people to rule.” He is well 
known as a statesman who, despite origins in the South and its 
slaveholding culture and political roots in slaveholding Missouri, 
became in the 1840’s and 1850’s a vigorous opponent of slavery ex- 
tension. Many know of his memoir of national politics and his 
part in them, his Thirty Years View, and some have even read it.’ 


The apprenticeship he served before he reached these heights 
is, however, less known and less understood.’ In particular it is 
not generally remembered that Thomas Benton was, in his mid- 
thirties, the driving, broad-thinking, capable editor of the second 
newspaper west of the Mississippi River. This paper, for a few 
short years the lusty rival to the established, better-known Missouri 
Gazette, played an important part in its editor’s ascent of the politi- 
cal ladder, a major part in bringing him to his senatorship. It also 
gave him an opportunity to express his views on great questions 
like the progress of the West, banking and currency, popular de- 
mocracy, and slavery extension. These unformed views were not 
always consistent with those he was later to propound as a senator. 


The paper he edited was the St. Louis Enquirer, and he guided 
its destinies from the fall of 1818 through 1820. The successor of 


*WILLIAM N. CHAMBERS, a native of Joplin, Missouri, has a B. Sc. degree from 
Harvard, 1939, and a Ph. D. from Washington University, 1949. At the present 
time he is assistant professor of political science at Washington University. 

1Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years View (New York, Appleton, 1854-56). 

*Unfortunately the existing biographies do not shed any clear light on this 
problem—Cf. Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas H. Benton (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1899), William M. Meigs, Life of Thomas Hart Benton (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1904), and Joseph M. Rogers, Thomas Hart Benton (Philadelphia, Jacobs, 1905). 
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an earlier venture called the Western Emigrant,* it was a four-page, 
five column sheet slightly larger than a modern tabloid, published 
first once a week, and later—-a daring venture for the time and 
place—twice a week. Subscriptions were three dollars in advance, 
four dollars at the end of a year and $5 a week for the semi-weekly 
when it was started; but, the publishers—Isaac N. Henry, business 
manager—announced, “whoever will guarantee the payment of ten 
papers, shall receive the eleventh gratis.” As an editor, Thomas 
Benton proclaimed characteristically exalted ideals, declaring that 
newspapers were “the school of public instruction,” that they were 
in America “what the forum was in Greece and Rome, with the 
advantage of speaking to a nation instead of an assembly.” 





He also saw the potentiality of newspapers in molding public 
opinion, calling them “the most powerful lever which can be ap- 
plied to the human mind.’” 


Early in his newspaper career, Thomas Benton took up the 
portentous question of the development of the West. Watching the 
stream of immigration into Missouri, he saw the future in the 
“PROGRESS OF POPULATION TO THE WEST,” in the day 
when the ever-westering “children of Adam” would spill across the 
Shining or Rocky Mountains into the Pacific slope, in the day when 
Americans would fill the great plains of a vast, undeveloped Texas. 
In late 1818 and early 1819, the Enquirer offered a series of articles 
on this topic.” These articles, looking thousands of miles and many 
years beyond the St. Louis of the time, were written when Missouri 
was still a Federal Territory, with a population of less than 70,000, 
and with many areas still untamed wilderness. They were written 
when the Louisiana Purchase boundary marked the western border 
of the United States, and when there was some doubt as to just 
how far west this line ran and whether or not it brought the Texas 
area into the United ‘States. 

On these matters, Editor Benton had no doubts. He proclaimed 
that “the magnificent valley of the Mississippi is [ours],” and to 
him this included the area of Texas up to the edge of the Rio Grande 


8Missouri Gazette, August 7, 1818. 

4St. Louis Enquirer, April 21, 28, 1819. Unfortunately no complete file of 
Thomas H. Benton’s paper is known, and the earliest issues appear to be lost. 

°Thomas H. Benton, Selections of Editorial Articles from the St. Louis 
Enquirer, on the Subject of Oregon and Texas, as Originally Published in that 
Paper, in the Years 1818-1819 (St. Louis, 1844), 5. References to this series 
are to this pamphlet rather than the Enquirer files because the pamphlet is 
apparently complete while the files are not. 
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watershed. He cried—‘‘woe to the statesman that undertakes to 
surrender one drop of its water, one inch of its soil, to any foreign 
power.” He asserted, in addition, that the American claim to the 
great Pacific Northwest, or “Oregon country,” was unassailable, 
and these waters and lands too were ours.° 

The great question, Thomas Benton thought, was the develop- 
ment of these far-western reaches. For the Northwest, or Columbia 
Valley region, he sketched a program for this development—the 
country could be opened up by fur trappers and fur traders, fol- 
lowed by farmers, “the American yeomanry”; the “fertility of the 
soil [would] invite farmers to settle.” Thus the region might be 
built up around an economy of “furs and bread.” On this founda- 
tion, Editor Benton proposed, the “ASIATIC COMMERCE” of 
the nation might be funneled up the Missouri and down the Colum- 
bia and on to Japan, China, India, and the eastern islands—"‘instead 
of going to the east,’ by sea, “Americans should therefore go to 
the west to arrive in Asia.” One thing was needed to launch this 
program—a force powerful enough to open the new country, estab- 
lish American rights there, and serve as a core for its development. 
This force, Thomas Benton suggested, might be supplied by “the 
operations of an American Fur Company, headed by men of enter- 
prise,” sponsored by the Federal government and protected by Federal 
troops. Realization of the program would “sap at its foundation 
the solid pillar of British wealth and power,” and thereby “give 
the Republic [the United States] her day of pre-eminence among 
the nations of the earth.” All in all, it was quite a vision for a 
novice editor in a little frontier village.’ 

What the Enquirer proposed was not to be realized, at least 
in the immediate future. Even as the Texas and Oregon articles 
appeared, negotiations with Spain were going forward under John 
Quincy Adams of Massachusetts about Texas, and talks with Eng- 
land were proceeding under Albert Gallatin of Pennsylvania about 
the Northwest. Agreements were signed yielding American claims 
to Texas, and establishing joint English-American occupation of 
Oregon until rival pretensions there were determined. These agree- 
ments reached by eastern statesmen about western questions were 
bitterly condemned by Thomas Benton, who cried in anguish and 
augury—“it is time that western men had some share in the destinies 


*Ibid., 7, 9. 
"Ibid., 12-14, 26. 
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of this Republic.’”* This sentiment struck a keynote for his whole 
career. 

In his program for the Northwest, Editor Benton revealed some- 
thing of his political orientation. In St. Louis he had established 
important contacts with the old-French landed and business oligarchy 
of the town, and with their undisputed leader, the co-founder and 
earlier-day tycoon Auguste Chouteau. But he had also, as a lawyer 
traveling the territory, come to know and feel a sympathy for the 
men who made up the majority of the western population—farmers, 
petits paysans, yeomen. That part of his Oregon vision which urged 
development and Federal protection of the fur trade, and projected 
a new commerce with Asia through St. Louis, was bound to please 
the interests centered around Auguste Chouteau and his innumerable 
relatives and allies—the old-French leaders were deeply involved 
in the fur trade. In addition, there was already “an” American 
Fur Company, a giant concern headed by John Jacob Astor in 
New York, and the St. Louis enterprisers centered around Auguste 
Chouteau had long been in contact with, and had finally made a 
working agreement with this concern.” On the other hand, the En- 
quirer editor’s emphasis on the great Northwest as a future haven 
for small farmers was bound to have an appeal for the plain men 
of the territory, who could see in this phase of the Oregon vision 
possibilities for ever-widening opportunities, an ever-widening 
economic base for popular political democracy. Simultaneously, 
Editor Benton spoke out for the spirit of enterprise, and for the 
development of a yeomen’s Arcadia on the model Thomas Jefferson 
had suggested. 

In short, Thomas Benton was doing some political Roman-rid- 
ing, and it was many years before he finally made a choice—and 
by the time he made it, he was no longer an editor but a senator. 

Throughout 1819, Editor Benton ran frequent articles on the 
problems of banking and currency. This was a big issue in Missouri 
and the West, for prosperity, based on immigration, huge increases 
in commerical activity, and land speculation, demanded quantities 
of money or a circulating medium which the section found it hard 
to muster. There was a lack of specie, gold and silver coin, hard 
cash, and more and more the business of the region was carried on 
with a weird congery of paper notes issued by proliferating state 


8Tbid., 8. 
°Cf. Kenneth Wiggins Porter, John Jacob Astor, Business Man (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1931), I, 60-61, 168; II, 692-693. 
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banking companies—the periodicals of the day aptly described the 
financial structure as a “paper system.” Unfortunately the banks 
who spawned the paper were by no means always sound, and their 
note issues fluctuated in value from time to time and from region 
to region, often becoming altogether worthless.” 

Looking over this uncertain situation, Thomas Benton thought 
it his duty to expose weak concerns and doubtful paper. His edi- 
torial finger jabbed at bank after bank, particularly in the South 
and West, in a series of expostulations which foreshadowed his 
later opposition to excessive, unsound paper money. In April, 1819, 
the Enquirer censured the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Cincinnati 
for issuing notes on “empty boxes,” and for sending fifty thousand 
dollars worth of “new made notes. . .to Missouri and Illinois to be 
‘swapped’ for something that would pass where they would not.” 
In May, 1819, the Enquirer warned that one dollar bills on the Bank 
of Georgetown, Kentucky, had been cleverly altered to $100 notes! 
In June, 1819, the Enquirer sweepingly condemned the “Kentucky 
Independent Bank. . .en massee”—though Editor Benton was happy to 
give credit to two exceptions because of “the resolution of these banks 
to continue specie payments.” Also, in June, Editor Benton wrote 
of the “Edwardsville Bank,” near St. Louis in Illinois—‘this insti- 
tution is insolvent,” despite the fact that it had recently shown $20,000 
of (somebody’s) specie “all arranged, like a1 china-work shop, to 
catch [the] eye.” In July, the Enquirer warned against five banks 
in Tennessee, and against several others in Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia which were no longer redeeming notes in hard money 
or specie. And so on—the list revealed how widespread the paper- 
money mania had become.” 

The Enquirer also discussed the Bank of the United States, 
though here it was not so blunt-spoken. This concern, chartered as 
a national institution by Congress in 1816, had in its early years 
followed the wayward course of its state-sponsored fellows, indulg- 
ing in speculation and an immense, over-extended issue of bank 
notes—though it had not failed to redeem in specie.” In later years, 
Thomas Benton severely condemned this “monster” institution for 
its early wild oats, and led an all-out legislative assault against its 

Cf. Niles Weekly Register, XIV (April 25-August 22, 1818), and Missouri 
Gazette, September 4, 11, 18, 25, October 2, 9, 1818. 

im bo.J Louis Enquirer, April 28, May 26, June 9, 16, July 14, 21, 28, August 


Cf. Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1903), 22-50, 68-92, 501-503. 
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very life.* In 1819, however, though he ran comments critical of 
the big bank and particular instances of mismanagement, he did not 
in his paper oppose it as an institution, and his animadversions cer- 
tainly did not indicate the formed, unrelenting opposition he was 
afterwards to express. 

An indication of his attitude was given in the Enquirer’s com- 
ment on the judicial decision in the case, McCulloch vs Maryland. 
In 1818 the life of the bank was seriously threatened when the 
state of Maryland imposed a heavy tax on its Baltimore branch; it 
saved itself by taking the matter to law and getting the tax declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. This decision came “very 
opportunely,” the Enquirer opined editorially, “to give confidence to 
the public authorities to oppose the resolutions to plunder [by 
taxation] the branch banks in Kentucky and Ohio.” The Court 
dictum, added to the fact that the bank had passed under new leader- 
ship, made it clear that “the institution may now be considered 
permanent and national.” Thus did the Democratic-Republican 
editor and radical-Democrat-to-be greet a key decision by an old- 
Federalist judge, John Marshall. 

Oné bank Thomas Benton did not criticize was—the Bank of 
Missouri. This concern, launched by Auguste Chouteau and his 
coterie, was so far specie-paying and prosperous, and in addition 
Thomas H. Benton was at one time or another one of its stock- 
holders, directors, and borrowers.” Here again Thomas Benton 
could be suspected, and was accused, of letting the economic and 
political interest of a portion of the St. Louis business community 
influence his editorial policy. His enemies could claim that his 
interest in the Bank of Missouri dictated his attacks on other, 
outstate, rival concerns.” 

In addition to banking as such, the Enquirer gave some atten- 
tion to the problem of currency in general. The years 1819 and 
1820 saw a collapse of the “paper system” in many sections of the 
country, though Missouri was not immediately affected, and this 
situation brought Thomas Benton to look more and more toward 
specie, “hard money,” as a nostrum. Here, the Enquirer’s editorial 
line directly paralleled the position its editor was later to take as 


Benton, View, I, 243-250, 255-265, 373-385, 396-398, 471-473. 

“St. Louis Enquirer, April 21, 1819. 

“Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians: Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 493-498. 

“Cf, Missouri Gazette, July 21, 1819. 
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a national leader, as “Old Bullion.” The big problem was, where 
was the specie to come from—and Thomas Benton suggested that 
an expanded western trade, particularly with mineral-rich Mexico, 
might bring in silver and gold, while supplies of copper from the region 
around Lake Superior and the Falls of St. Anthony might bring in 
copper as a basis for small notes. In any case, the Enquirer began 
to praise a hard money system as a desideratum, with “the hard” 
serving at least as a foundation for notes and as much as possible as 
currency. One item Editor Benton ran asserted— 


Banish paper and you introduce gold and silver. 


Where gold and silver is the standard, the price 
of everything is reasonable, and a dollar stands for a 
dollar.” 


This was a doctrine that could please cautious business men, 
and yeomen who lived by the product of their labor. It became one 
of the chief planks in the agrarian, popular democratic program 
Thomas Benton later championed.” 

The question of slavery also came within Thomas Benton’s 
editorial ken, as part of Missouri’s bid for statehood. The question 
was precipitated when an amendment was added to a bill to admit 
Missouri as a state—an amendment outlawing further introduction 
of slaves into the area and freeing all slave children in Missouri 
when they reached the age of twenty-five. This move to restrict 
slavery provoked what Thomas Benton later called “violent parties” 
in the territory.” As the son of a slaveholding family, a man who 
had lived his formative years in slaveholding communities, and a 
petty slaveholder himself, he took the pro-slavery or anti-restric- 
tionist side of the controversy. The Enquirer emerged as the anti- 
restrictionist paper, while the rival Gazette inclined to the restric- 
tionist side. 

Throughout the spring of 1819 Editor Benton trumpeted the 
anti-restrictionist cause. Restrictionists, he proclaimed, were the 
“disorganizers or emissaries of King and Clinton,” the Federalist 
party leaders in New York, “or the busy spirits of anarchy!” In- 
numerable news stories reported anti-restrictionist rallies, anti-re- 


wSt. Louis Enquirer, August 11, 1819; January 24, 1820. 

Benton, View, I, 436-458, 469-470, 676-678, 694-707. 

“Thomas H. Benton, “Auto-Biographical Sketch,” in Thirty Years View, 
Edition of 1883 (New York, 1883), IV. 
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strictionist toasts. At a public meeting in May, Thomas Benton 
made an address—fully reported in the Enquirer—which summed up 
the anti-restrictionist line, arguing that the issue was not so much 
slavery-or-anti-slavery as it was freedom versus coercion, the right 
to decide the question. The people of Missouri might “voluntarily” 
abolish slavery, if the rest of the nation did and Missourians saw 
fit, but meanwhile “no process of reasoning can make it right that 
they should be forced to the surrender of their slaves.” In June, 
a toast reported approvingly in the Enquirer summed it up: “The 
future state of Missouri—Equal in sovereignty to the original states, 
or—nothing !””” 


This issue was finally resolved, for the time being, by the first 
Missouri Compromise, in March, 1820, which provided for the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a slave state, and Maine as a free state, and 
prohibited slavery in the western territory north of latitude 36° 
30’. 

When news of this compromise reached Missouri, Editor Benton 
greeted it approvingly. If Congress had delayed much longer, he 
trumpeted impatiently, “the people of the United States would have 
witnessed a specimen of Missouri feeling in the indignant contempt 
with which they would have trampled the odious restrictions under 
their feet and proceeded to the formation of a republican constitu- 
tion in the fullness of the people’s power.’”” Whatever this may 
have meant, it was the fullness of purple prose, and it and like re- 
marks on the slavery issue brought the Enquirer its first notice 
from the nation’s newsmagazine, Niles Register, the august Cato 
of the press. “Many articles which have appeared in the St. Louis 
Enquirer,” this weekly observed, “have exhibited a disposition rather 
to fill up the country with slaves, than maintain the right of the 
state to permit the holding of these.”* In a reply to this stricture, 
Thomas Benton insisted that he was less concerned with slavery 
as such than he was with freedom of decision, the admission of 
Missouri as a state, and immigration from all the sections of the 
nation. Meanwhile, he exulted—‘“the agony is over and Missouri 
is born into the Union; not a seven-months baby but a man 
child!’” Actually, the Territory was not admitted until another 


St. Louis Enquirer, April 7, 14, 17, 28, May 19, June 9, 23, 1819. 
“Ibid., March 31, 1820. 

“Niles Weekly Register, XVIII (May 6, 1820), 170. 

“St. Louis Enquirer, March 29, June 7, 1820. 
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year and another Missouri Compromise had been accomplished, but 
the slavery issue had been settled.” 

In his treatment of the slavery and slavery-restriction question 
in 1819 and 1820, Thomas Benton took a position he was to hold 
for another dozen years. This point of view, at least sympathetic 
to slavery, was not considered at the time to be inconsistent with 
the popular, equalitarian democracy he championed as a lieutenant 
of Andrew Jackson—the status of Negroes was the peculiar blind 
spot of this creed. But during the 1830’s, Senator Benton began 
to move away from the position Editor Benton had adopted. When 
slavery and slavery extension became a critical issue after the ac- 
quisition of Texas and the war with Mexico, in the 1840’s and 1850's, 
Thomas Benton broke finally with his past, came to look upon 
slavery as a moral evil, opposed its extension in a way which aligned 
him with a new set of “restrictionists”—and finally adopted a position 
not far from that taken by Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois.” 

In this movement away from the position he took in the En- 
quirer in 1820, he was guided largely by his growing conviction that 
the expansion of the slave-system was a threat to the yeomen- 
based, agrarian, western popular democracy he had made his poli- 
tical faith. 


His apprenticeship as a newspaper editor involved Thomas 
Benton in some unpleasantness with his neighbors and rivals. 


One such incident wound up in a spectacular street brawl. 
It began in July, 1819, when a speculator and bank-note broker 
named Richard Venables published an advertisement in the En- 
quirer offering to pay a premium of 1% above market for notes 
issued by the Bank of Missouri. He later boggled at this offer, and 
Thomas Benton roasted him in an editorial. Immediately, Venables 
turned to the Gazette to lambast Editor Benton—‘“I feel it a duty 
due to my character to drag [him] before the public, who no doubt 
must see [Thomas] Benton in this instance in no other point of 
view, than as the hireling tool of the Missouri Bank.’” 


The day after this statement appeared, Richard Venables 
walked by the Enquirer office several times. Finally, as he paused 
in the dusty street before the building, Thomas Benton’s business 
partner, Isaac Henry, went to the door and ordered the broker 

*Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821 (Jeffer- 
son City, Hugh Stephens, 1916), pp. 300, 320. 


*Benton, View, I, 136-138, 609-623; II, 696-698 ff. 
*Missouri Gazette, July 21, 1819. 
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away. The touchy Venables drew a pistol and pointed it at the 
Enquirer's manager, who dived into the shop to get a weapon of 
his own. Working in the back room, Thomas Benton heard Isaac 
Henry run into the office, and went promptly to the gallery which 
surrounded the building, to see what was going on. When he saw 
the situation he called out—‘don’t shoot the damned assassin.” 
At this, Venables turned his pistol on Editor Benton, who, unarmed, 
vaulted over the gallery railing into the street and picked up a large 
stone and started to advance on Venables. This gentleman turned 
tail and ran into a doorway across the street. The editor let fly 
with the large stone and several smaller ones, which left dents in 
the wooden door behind the note-broker but did not hit him. By 
this time a crowd had gathered to watch the sport, and some of them 
disarmed Venables. He broke loose, rushed his antagonist, locked 
his arms about his neck, dragged the Enquirer editor—in a fine 
suit—to the ground, and beat him with his fists. Men in the crowd 
quickly pulled Venables off and sent him packing, and Thomas 
Benton returned to his office to take up the writing he had left 
on his work table. 

Four days later, Richard Venables published a long account of 
the whole affair. His purpose, he declared, was to “tear the mask” 
from Thomas Benton, “and drag him naked before the public,” 
in all his “hideous and contemptible deformity”—and this was the 
practical end of the matter.” 

Other antagonists were more persistent. In particular, Thomas 
Benton’s competitor at the Gazette, the acidulous Joseph Charless, 
conducted a running feud with what he called “the Enquirer man” 
—doubting his junior’s statements of fact, catching little errors in 
his grammar, raving at his logic, scolding him for his political as- 
sociations, and skating always nearer the edge of personal insult.” 

The Gazette lashed at Thomas Benton on particular points, and 
in general. After the Enquirer's articles on Oregon and Texas— 
“what a prodigy this editor is, who can alone see better into the 
interests of the union, from the point he occupies, near or at the 
mouth of the Missouri River, than Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Adams, and 
others.”” Of the articles Thomas Benton and his partner ran on 


*Ibid., July 25, 1819. 

*Thomas H. Benton to Joseph Wiggin, n. d., and statement by Richard 
R. Venables, Extra, Missouri Gazette, July 25, 1819. Once again, because the 
Enquirer files are incomplete, it is necessary to draw on other sources—in this 
case the rival Gazette. 

*Missouri Gazette, March 24, 31, April-May, 1819. 
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banks and bank-notes (sarcastically )—what “correct and public 
spirited conduct,” how admirable to proclaim that “they neither de- 
ceive the people nor permit it to be done through their office!” In 
general—“the Enquirer man, bent-on mischief,” who “‘seems to have a 
propensity to falsehood that is perpetually leading him to slander and 
misrepresentation,” and who when he attempted wit was “just as suc- 
cessful as a bear imitating the tricks of a monkey!” The feud was not 
one-sided, however, and “the Enquirer man” soon took to calling 
Joseph Charless “the old communications maker,” expressing an 
inevitable suspicion that the Gazette’s proprietor wrote many of his 
own letters-to-the-editor. At one point the Enquirer accused the 
Gazette of making up one hundred lies against a political candidate 
the Enquirer supported. The Gazette asked for a bill of particulars 
and the unquenchable Thomas H. Benton promptly came up with an 
actual “list of One Hundred Lies fabricated by the old communica- 
tions maker,” consisting of quotes from the Gazette numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and so on up to 100." The rival editors used nearly every- 
thing against one another short of actionable slander and actual 
physical assault. 

The peak was reached as far as the Enquirer went in a jingle 
appearing in that paper in July, 1820. Of Joseph Charless the 
Enquirer lamented, crocodile-like— 

“Spleen to mankind his canker’d heart posses’t 
And much he hated all, but most the best; 
‘The Enquirer Maw’ his everlasting theme, 


And filthy scandal his delight supreme .. . 
“Pope, Jr.” 


” 


Soon after this, Thomas Benton was elected to the Senate. 
He gave up his editorship at the Enquirer, which survived a few 
years and then faded into oblivion while the Gazette and its successor 
the Republican went triumphantly on. As a senator, Thomas H. 
Benton found new “powerful /evers” to influence public opinion. 
But his editorship of the St. Louis Enquirer marked an important 
step in his career, and in 1818 to 1820 the Enquirer was an im- 
portant platform for the expression of his developing views on 
questions which were to engross him in his thirty years in the 
national political arena. Always one to fancy himself as a literary 
man, he often looked back on his newspaper days with nostalgia.” 

*J[bid., June 9, 23, 30, August 2, 1819. 

St. Louis Enquirer, July 21, 1819. 


*7bid., July 19, 1820. 
%Cf,. Benton, “Auto-Biographical Sketch,” vy. 
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“THIS WEEK IN MISSOURI HISTORY” 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


During the past three months, newspapers all over the state 
have published the six “This Week in Missouri History” articles 
presented here. 


Newspaper readers have enjoyed the Society’s “This Week” 
historical sketches for twenty-seven years now. When we began 
the new illustrated series in 1951, I thought the articles were good 
enough to be shared with Review readers who might have missed 
them in their local newspapers. Response to the articles and illus- 
trations was so favorable that we are continuing them in 1952. 


Miss Jean Brand compiled the articles, under my editorship, 
from reference sources and publications in the Society library and 
handled the illustration. 


Many different sources were combed to find the picture most 
suitable for each article. The outline drawing of the Pony Express 
rider, for instances, was traced from a dimmed picture on the cover 
of an old book about the Pony Express. The lady in quaint cos- 
tume working in the newspaper plant was sketched in St. Louis 
for Edward’s Great West, published in 1860. Typical of the old 
time livery stables is the illustration of the Pike’s Peak Stables, 
reproduced from the St. Joseph Daily Herald of January 27, 1889. 
Audubon’s passenger pigeons are from the well-known print, which 
after more than a century is still the best picture ever made of those 
birds. 


Harper's Weekly on July 6, 1861, published their artist’s draw- 
ing of Lyon’s troops leaving the packet Jatan, and the rider perched 
atop his high-wheeled bicycle appeared in The Growth of Industrial 
Art, put out by the U. S. Patent Office in 1892. 


References accompany each article for those who may wish to 
read more on the subject. 


*FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER since 1915 has been secretary and librarian of the 
Society and editor of the Missouri Historical Review 
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FIRST PONY EXPRESS STARTED FROM MISSOURI 
Released April 3, 1952 


The first Pony Express rider 
picked up a buckskin mail pouch 
and was ferried across the Mis- 
souri River at St. Joseph the 
afternoon of April 3, 1860, on the 
first lap of a 1980-mile trip across 
the continent. On the same day, 
a rider from Sacramento started 
east. 

The Pony Express, destined 
for a short but colorful career, 
had begun. Letters, telegrams, 
PONY EXPRESS RIDERS sped the special editions of newspapers, 
mail between St. Joseph and Sacra- and a message telegraphed to St. 
mento in record time. Joseph from President James 


Buchanan to the governor of 





California were in that mail. 

At first horses were changed every twenty-five miles at way- 
stations along the route, but later changes were made every ten 
miles. Riders had two minutes at each station to transfer mail 
bags to a fresh pony and be on their way. Dangers from Indians, 
robbers, and all the perils of the frontier West tried the courage 
of the riders, but the mail went through, and men averaged about 
seventy-five miles a trip. “Buffalo Bill” Cody was one of the most 
famous Pony Express riders. 

The firm of Russell, Majors, and Waddell started this mail 
service to advertise the practicability of a central route across Kansas 
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and Nebraska, over the Rockies to Salt Lake City and Sacramento. 
There the mail was put on a fast boat for San Francisco. When 
announcements of the proposed route appeared in newspapers, people 
were skeptical of its success. The first Pony Express westward, 
however, took about ten days. Important official news traveled 
more quickly. The fastest trip was seven days and seventeen hours, 
when Lincoln’s inaugural address was carried to the west coast. 

During its eighteen months of operation, the Pony Express 
failed financially. Its expenses, which included upkeep of eighty 
riders, 420 horses, and 190 relay stations, are estimated at about 
$475,000. Mail receipts probably totaled about $90,000. When 
the telegraph was completed across the continent in October, 1861, 
it eliminated the need for the Pony Express. 


(References: Glenn D. Bradley, The Story of the Pony Express (Chicago, 
1913); Arthur Chapman, The Pony Express (New York, 1932); Howard R. 
Driggs, The Pony Express Goes Through (New York, 1935); Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, editor, Missouri Day by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1942-1943), I, 239.] 


LADIES OF THE PRESS ADDED WOMAN’S TOUCH 
TO MISSOURI NEWSPAPERS 


Released April 17, 1952 


Women’s place was sup- 
posed to be in the home back 
in 1808 when Mrs. Joseph Char- 
less was helping her husband pro- 
duce the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Missouri. 

Readers of the St. Louis 
Missouri Gazette probably ap- 
proved of Mrs. Charless’ rearing 
children, keeping house, and 
working from dawn to dusk in 
the family tavern, but they might 
have frowned on a newspaper 
which a woman had a hand in 
printing. Therefore her name 
never appeared on the masthead. 





NEWSPAPER WOMEN were still a 
rarity when this sketch was made “ Xe 3 
at the St. Louis People’s Press in Mrs. Charless was the first 


1860. of many Missouri editors’ wives 

who have served in every capac- 
ity from printer’s devil to ace reporter without salary or fame, but 
only as part of wifely duty in working toward a husband’s success. 
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They blazed a trail for the independent women who became editors 
and publishers in their own right. 


Eliza Patten discovered how printer’s ink stained hands and 
aprons when she helped her husband Nathaniel with the mechanical 
work in his newspaper office. In 1819, Patten, with Benjamin 
Holliday, established the first newspaper west of the Mississippi 
outside of St. Louis. This was The Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boon’s Lick Advertiser at Franklin. The Pattens were publishing 
the Cosmos Monitor at St. Charles when Nathaniel died in 1837, 


and Eliza carried on the paper alone. 


Christina and Jacob Graf from Switzerland founded the Herman- 
ner Volksblatt at Hermann in 1854. Christina helped with the 
printing and continued the paper aiter Jacob died. She set up 
the first English-language newspaper in Gasconade County in 1873 
and kept both papers going for another decade. 


Several other Missouri women became newspaper editors when 
they found they had to take over the family business at the death 
of a husband or father, often in the face of barely concealed astonish- 
ment on the part of the home town folks. One such was Mrs. Lily 
Herald Frost of the Vandalia Leader, who in 1908 became the 


first woman officer of the Missouri Press Association. 


Missouri newspaper women quietly gained prestige because of 
their proved ability. Readers were wary of them at first because 
of the suffragettes stalking the land, who, it was feared, might put 
propaganda for woman suffrage in the paper when an editor wasn’t 
looking. The president of one press group emphasized that none 
of their ladies belonged to the class known as “up-to-date” or 
“advanced” women. 

By 1910 almost a score—‘the womanliest kind of women, too” 
—were running successful country newspapers. That year the public 
woke up to the fact that there were such things as female editors 
in Missouri, when Mrs. James Watson of the Dearborn Democrat 
won a prize in a state-wide contest for the best editorial on why 


Missouri should have a new capitol. 







| 
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The ladies held as many shades of political belief as their brother 
editors. Miss Annie Chapman of the Rocheport Progress took a 
decided stand on all questions of the day, and once raised such a 
fuss about poor work being done on the new Boone County courthouse 
that officials rejected a faulty foundation. 


In 1912 a group of newspaper women in Southwest Missouri 
organized the Missouri Women’s Press Association, and the lady 
editor was assured of “safety in numbers” in future invasions of 


a so-called man’s field. 


(References: Kansas City Star, Sept. 11, 1910; Sara Lockwood Williams, 
The Editors Rib (Boonville, 1941.)] 


LIVERY STABLES WERE SOCIAL CENTERS 
FOR MISSOURI MEN 


Released May 1, 1952 


There was always a crowd at the livery stable. 

Older men who had nowhere to go and nothing in particular 
to do after they arrived, loafed there. Young boys, warned by 
their mothers to stay away from the evil atmosphere of the livery 
stable, were irresistably drawn, and they reveled in the worldly 


small talk and the fascinating odor of horses. 
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MISSOURI'S MOST FAMOUS LIVERY STABLE, the Pike’s Peak Stables 
at St. Joseph, sheltered the Pony Express stock in 1860-61. 
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Each stable had hostlers who brushed and curried the animals, 
fed them, and if they were sick, doctored them. It was their busi- 
ness to see that the horses were “in good running order” at all 
times. 


If the doctor’s horse “threw a shoe” or the lawyer had a 
case in the adjoining county, the livery stable for a nominal fee 
could provide transportation. During and after the 1850’s Mis- 
souri was flooded with commercial salesmen who depended on the 
livery stables in traveling. Even when trains ran between towns 
the salesmen usually preferred to hire a rig. It was they who 
demanded the best and showiest vehicle and liked to drive at great 
speed down the main street of town behind a high-stepping team. 


The livery stable was also a boarding place for the traveler’s 
horses. In 1821 it cost $2.00 a week to board a horse at Franklin, 
Missouri, or 37 cents to leave it overnight, and for that price the 
hostler would attend to any disease of the horse. 


The stable was a mecca, too, for the farmers who sold feed 
to the owner, and who stabled their horses there when they came 
to town. Some livery stables held auction sales at which wild 
horses shipped in from the western states were sold to the highest 
bidder. 


In time, the livery stables began to run regular hack service 
between towns 10 or 15 miles apart, sometimes daily, but more 
often three times weekly. Even in the latter part of the century 
these hacks were still carrying mail between the little inland towns 
in competition with trains, besides doing a flourishing express and 
passenger business. 


As long as it lasted, the livery stable remained a democratic 
resort where men could meet on common ground, a world where 
no woman came, a forum of national and neighborhood affairs. 

. 

(References: Chet Shafer, “Old Livery Stable,” Saturday Evening Post, 


Feb. 5, 1927; I. A. Godman, “One Team and a Cow,” Independent, Aug. 16, 1906; 
Many old Missouri county histories contain material on iocal livery stables.] 
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PASSENGER PIGEONS GONE FROM MISSOURI 
SKIES AND KITCHENS 


Released May 22, 1952 


Like dark clouds blotting out 
the sun, flocks of wild pigeons 
passed overhead on the way to 
their forest roosts. A seething 
mass of birds filled the Missouri 
sky as far as the eye could see. 
Flights lasted as long as an hour, 
and it was estimated that a flock 
of as many as three million birds 
could pass in a minute, for they 
flew very rapidly. 

During the evening flights 
to the roosts the birds flew quite 
low, giving hunters with rifles 
an opportunity to shoot into a 
PASSENGER PIGEONS, sealiaiail toy flock and bring down many birds. 
Jchn James Audubon, are now totally Men, women, and children drove 
extinct. to the roosts at night and killed 

hundreds with clubs and sticks. 

Squabs were considered a great delicacy in the late spring. 
The young birds grew rapidly for a week or so after hatching, 
becoming very fat and looking nearly as large as their parents. 
Overgrown, fat young things, clumsy and awkward, were known 
as “squabby.” 

In the morning and up to the middle of the afternoon these 
birds fed on the crop of the acorn-producing trees of the Missouri 
River bottoms—the white oak, post oak, blackjack, and burr oaks. 

While feeding, the pigeons were in almost constant motion. 
Flocks of hundreds of thousands would dive to the ground with 
a buzzing roar to pick up acorns, remain on the ground only a 
moment, then fly away to repeat the process. 

The passenger pigeons came to the river bottoms in such 
numbers in the fall of the year that they soon devoured the avail- 
able food. They returned in the spring and then again disappeared. 
When the birds flew into Missouri every autumn and spring no 
one seems to have made a record of the direction from which they 
came or in which they departed. 
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The last passenger pigeons were seen in Missouri sometime 
in the 1870’s. One thing which caused their rapid disappearance 
was their own gregariousness—they flocked together in such great 
numbers that when advancing civilization depleted the supply of 
acorn oaks there was not food enough in any one locality ot sup- 
port them. Also, greedy hunters went to their nesting places and 
slaughtered the birds by the thousands, sometimes by blinding them 
with lights at night and knocking them from the trees with poles, 
and sometimes by stifling them with sulphur. Such factors soon 
made the passenger pigeon an extinct species, and the sky-darken- 
ing flocks were seen no more in Missouri. 


[References: Wiley Britton, “Pioneer Life in Southwest Missouri,” Missouri 
Historical Review, 16 (Oct., 1921), 57; William B. Mershon, The Passenger 
Pigeon (New York, 1907).] 


FEDERALS CAPTURE JEFFERSON CITY 
Released June 12, 1952 
On a summer day in 1861 United States troops quietly ‘in- 


vaded” and captured Missouri’s capital city without meeting resist- 
ance of any sort. 


Governor Claiborne F.° Jackson and General Sterling Price had 
met in conference June 11 at St. Louis with General Nathaniel 





THE LANDING of the United States Volunteers under General Lyon at 
Jefferson City. 
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Lyon, commander of the Department of the West for the Federal 
government. When the talk broke up over the governor’s refusal 
to permit movements of national forces in Missouri, Lyon declared: 
“This means war.” 


Jackson and Price left over the Pacific Railroad for Jefferson 
City, ordering the Gasconade and Osage river bridges burned behind 
them, and the next day the governor issued his famous proclama- 
tion calling for 50,000 soldiers to repel the Federal troops from 
Missouri. 


General Lyon called this a declaration of war against the United 
States and promptly loaded 2000 men on steamboats and proceeded 
up the Missouri River to Jefferson City. Jackson and his officers 
had abandoned the capital and gone to Boonville to mobilize state 
troops. 


A contemporary newspaper described the easy capture of Jef- 
ferson ‘City: “About 3 o’clock last Saturday evening (June 15, 
1861) the Federal troops under the command of Gen. Lyon dis- 
embarked from boats at Jefferson City and took possession of the 
town ... The regulars landed first and immediately took pos- 
session of the heights near the penitentiary, and part of . . . Blair’s 
regiment marched to the Capitol, took possession of the building, 
and hoisted the national flag. The balance of the troops remained 
on the boats with the artillery.” 


Col. Henry Boernstein was placed in command and held the 
capital while Lyon and the main body of his force continued in 
pursuit of Jackson’s followers. Lyon’s force went up the river 
to Boonville on the steamers Jatan, A. McDowell, and City of 
Louisiana. 


It was at Boonville on June 17 that the Federals fought and 
won the first Civil War battle in Missouri. 


[References: James Peckham; General Nathaniel Lyon, and Missouri in 
1861 (New York, 1866); Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri, Day by Day 
(Columbia, Mo., 1942-1943), I, 393, 403; Thomas L. Snead, The Fight for 
Missouri (New York, 1886).] 
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PIONEER CYCLISTS IN MISSOURI RODE 
A ROUGH UPHILL PATH 


Released June 26, 1952 


Perched precariously atop 
the “high wheelers” of the 1880’s, 
Missouri cyclists needed skill, 
daring, and an ability to absorb 
punishment. For hard knocks 
aplenty caught these pioneer 
wheelmen—hounded as they were 
by rock-throwing hoodlums, men- 
aced by the hoofs of startled 
horses, and apt at any second 
to crash headlong to the ground 
in a grand mixup of spokes, 
pedals, and driver. 

Horses shied at the sight of 
the first bicyclists on St. Louis 
streets in 1878, and for years 
thereafter teamsters and carriage 


owners fought to steady their @ bird’s eye view, took skill and 
daring to run. 





animals when a two-wheeled ve- 
hicle appeared. Leaving city streets for country paths, the cyclists 
met opposition from farmers who resented the invasion. 

Enthusiasts found they gained moral support by riding ‘in 
company with other cyclists, and one group of fans opened the 
Missouri division of the League of American Wheelmen in 1881. 
A necessary adjunct to the club was a riding school, conducted 
much the same as practice rings at modern stables, to teach the 
uninitiated to manage their unsteady high-wheeled “mounts.” Low- 
wheeled “safety” bicycles came into general use by the nineties. 

Victors in bicycle races, winners of hill-climbing contests, and 
long distance riding champions were regarded as athletic heroes 
in sporting circles. The first bike racing tournaments in Missouri 
were held at St. Louis in 1883, with entries including British ex- 
perts and out-of-state Americans. 

Members of the Rambler Club of St. Louis held the first 
“Century Run” in the West in 1886. These sportsmen pedaled 
100 miles astride forty-pound bikes, over steep hills and against a 
windstorm to reach their goal in a riding time of eleven hours, thirty- 
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four minutes. On such trips democracy held sway; class distinc- 
tions bowed before the sportsman’s ability. 

Gradually antagonism toward the pastime vanished. Missouri 
newspapers were publishing regular cycling columns, and fashion- 
able young ladies could be seen swinging down: the streets atop 
the wheels or riding tandem with young gentlemen on a “bicycle- 
built-for-two.” 


[References: Lily Ann Dickey, “The Pastimes of Missourians before 
1900,” Missouri Historical Review, 37 (Jan., 1943), 143; M. J. Gilbert, League 
of American Wheelmen; Road and Handbook of the Missouri Division (Columbia, 
1895); Everett W. Pattison, A Run down the Cycle Path (St. Louis, 1897).] 
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HISTORY OF THE PAVING BRICK INDUSTRY 
IN MISSOURI 


BY CLARENCE N. ROBERTS* 


The decade of the 1870’s brought the first utilization of brick 
for paving purposes in the United States as well as in Missouri. 
The first use of brick for street paving in the United States was 
said to date from 1870 when an experimental block was laid in 
Charleston, West Virginia.” In 1875, several blocks were paved 
with brick in the town of Bloomington, Illinois.” 


The first experiments in paving brick in Missouri were as- 
sociated with the name of George Sattler.” About 1873, Sattler 
began exploring the shales in the northern portion of St. Louis 
County.‘ In order to utilize a great body of fireclay that was seem- 
ingly not suitable for firebrick, Sattler became convinced that it could 
be used for the production of paving brick. After a few years 
of production with financial support from a number of friends, it 
was decided to try some of the Sattler brick on a St. Louis street. 
The first lot was laid at the west entrance to Eads Bridge in 1880, 
with funds raised by a contribution of $50.00 each from a hundred 
leading citizens." These brick soon wore out because of their soft- 
ness, the poor sand foundation, and the very heavy traffic of St. 
Louis freight teams.° 


Two other paving brick experiments were attempted in St. 
Louis in 1880." The first was made with a brick produced by the 
Laclede Firebrick Company, which was a soft-glazed mixture of 


*CLARENCE N. ROBERTS, a native of Missouri, has a B. S. degree in education, 
an M. A., and a Ph.D. from the University of Missouri. He is included in 
Who's Who in the Midwest and Who’s Who in American Education and at 
the present time is professor of history and chairman of the department at 
North Central College, Naperville Ill. 

1A. D. Thompson, “Brick Pavements and Paving Brick,” Brick, X (February, 
1899), 65-67; Heinrich Ries and Henry Leighton, History of the Clay-Working 
Industry in the United States (New York, Wiley, 1909), p. 36; H. A. Wheeler, 
“Clay Deposits,” Missouri Geological Survey, XI, 1896, 451. 

*Brick, IV (February, 1896), 232. 


*I bid. 
‘J. Thomas Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Day ... (Philadelphia, Everts, 1883), II, 1285; 


Wheeler, Geological Survey, 469-70; Ries and Leighton, op. cit., p. 36. 
‘Scharf, op. cit., Il, 1285; Wheeler, Missouri Geological Survey, pp. 469-470. 
*Clay-Worker, XXXII (August, 1899), 103-104; Brick, XX (May, 1904). 
Ibid. 
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shale and fireclay. The other was common structural brick boiled 
in tar. Both of these experiments were unsuccessful, as the brick 
were too soft to stand heavy traffic. 

A second lot of Sattler brick was laid on Second and Pine 
streets in 1881." This was more successful than ‘the first Sattler 
brick. but not enough to prevent a loss of faith in this type of paving 
material. It was 1896 before St. Louis became an active market 
ior paving brick after vitrified shale brick had been made a success.” 

Kansas City began the use of paving brick for its streets in 
1889. By the spring of 1898, it was reported that 23.24 miles of 
streets had been laid with brick and that before November of that 
year fourteen miles of brick sidewalks would be constructed.” 

St. Joseph began the use of paving brick in 1888, and by 1895, 
over 100,000 square yards had been laid.“ The success of the St. 
Joseph experiments with vitrified brick seems to have encouraged 
St. Louis to begin an extensive use of this paving material in 1896.” 

A number of Missouri cities began the utilization of paving 
brick during the early 1890’s. Springfield began the use of them 
in 1890, and after a few years had three miles in service.* Sedalia 
and Hannibal began using vitrified brick for street paving in 1891. 
Sedalia obtained her brick from Moberly, Knob Noster, and Kansas 
City. Hannibal first imported her paving brick from Galesburg, 
Illinois, and later from the Moberly plant. Other Missouri towns 
that began using paving brick during the early 1890’s were Moberly, 
Chillicothe, Louisiana, Clinton, and Rich Hill.” 

The real beginning of the paving brick industry in Missouri 
dates from the late eighties. As early as 1883, a company had been 
organized at Galesburg, Illinois, for making paving brick by the 
stiff-mud process.” By this date it had been discovered that the 
shales were the best type of raw material for making paving brick. 
It had likewise been revealed during the eighties that a vitrified 

Sattler continued to experiment with the fireclays in an attempt to find 
a successful paving brick until his death in 1890. He tried several kinds of 
machinery without apparent success. 


*Brick, XX (May, 1904), 217-219; Wheeler, Missouri Geological Survey, 
p. 452. 

WRoy Ellis, A Civic History of Kansas City, Missouri (Springfield, Missouri, 
[Press of Elkins—Swyers] 1930), pp. 81-82. 

uBrick, IV (February, 1896), 173. 

Wheeler, Missouri Geological Survey, p. 452. 

8] bid. 

“Wheeler, Missouri Geological Survey, p. 452. 

6D. V. Purington, “Our Record of Progress—Eighteen Conventions by One 
Who Has Attended Them All,” Brick, XX (March, 1904), 135. 
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brick, or one burned so hard as to be non-porous, was the ideal 
type for paving purposes. Hence by 1890, the shales were exclusively 
employed by paving brick manufacturers in Missouri, and vitrified 
brick was generally recognized as the superior type. 


As the shale used in the production of vitrified brick was so 
hard and tough, machinery was essential for crushing, screens for 
sifting and a pug mill for tempering. Vitrified brick were manu- 
factured by the stiff-mud process as it had been discovered that 
this method produced a product better able to withstand tests for 
hardness, abrasion, and other specifications desired for paving ma- 
terials.” 


Following the tempering process the pug clay was fed to a 
stiff-mud, sometimes called an auger, machine. Here the clay was 
forced through a die the size of a brick, where it was cut into brick 
by automatic cutting devices. The auger machines were made in 
various capacities, ranging from 20,000 to 100,000 for a ten-hour 
period.” At first stiff-mud bricks were dried and burned as they 
came from the machine; but it was soon discovered that repressing 
improved the edges, angles, and sizes. The Hydraulic Press Brick 
Company of St. Louis had three “Eagle” repressing machines in 
1903." This company, which installed its paving brick unit about 
1902, had two stiff-mud machines for making its paving material. 
One of these, an “Admiral Dewey,” had a 100,000 daily capacity 
and cutter that could produce seventeen brick in one operation.” 

It was early discovered that paving brick should be burned 
in down-draft kilns because the up-draft type produced such a 
large percentage of soft or unburned material.” The Hydraulic 
Press Company of St. Louis had sixteen down-draft kilns at its 
yard in 1903, where water smoking and burning were both done 
with coal in about seven days. As the color was of lesser importance 
than for structural brick, both water smoking and burning were 
done with coal. 


eThe term stiff-mud referred to the process wherein a small amount of 
water was utilized in grinding thus making for a stiff mass. This was distin- 
guished from soft-mud and dry-press process. 

1tWheeler, Missouri Geological Survey, p. 458. 

Brick, XX (May, 1904), 237. 

7 bid. 

The up-draft kiln was of very simple construction with the fire boxes 
on the sides and the heat passing up through the brick and out the top. The 
down-draft type was equipped with a crown with the fires in fireboxes on 
the outside of the kiln, and the heat passing up to the crown and then down 
through the brick and out through tunnels or stacks. 
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In 1890, there were thirteen paving brick plants in Missouri, 
all of which were located in the central and western portions of 
the state. Here the clays and shales were particularly suitable 
for paving brick. In 1896 came the reintroduction of paving brick 
for use on St. Louis streets, and the shales of St. Louis County were 
again utilized. 

The years following 1896 saw the peak of the brick paving 
movement in St. Louis. In the spring of 1896 contracts for paving 
brick were let to the amount of $221,518, which brought the first 
municipal paving in the city." In August, 1896, brick pavement 
was laid on Morgan Street from Kingshighway to Clarendon Ave- 
nue. Then, the following September, Euclid Avenue was paved, 
to be followed by Taylor, Lindell and others.” 

Certain specifications were required by the city of St. Louis 
for its paving brick after 1896. As time went by these specifica- 
tions increased in number and in severity of test. Each bidder on 
a local construction job was required to submit one hundred bricks 
to be subjected to the test. First, the bricks were required to show 
a modulus of rupture in cross breaking of not less than 2,000 pounds 
per square inch. Second, they were placed in a rattler, twenty- 
eight inches in diameter, making thirty revolutions per minute. 
Third, they were subjected to an absorption test.” 

Brick pavements continued to be laid in St. Louis and by 
1904, they had reached a total of twenty-eight miles. 
boom continued into the early years of the twentieth century and 
Brick and Clay Record records extensive brick pavement projects 


The paving 


in the city as late as 1915. 


The brick paving fever appears to have extended to many 
Missouri cities about 1900. St. Charles in 1897 let contracts aggre- 
gating $25,000 for the paving of its streets.” In the spring of 
1898, it was announced that fourteen miles of brick sidewalks would 
be laid in Kansas City before November of that year.” It was 
reported in September, 1901, that forty-one blocks in Maryville 
would be paved with vitrified brick.” 


"Brick, IV (May, 1896), 346; XX (May, 1904), 217-219. 
Brick, XX (May, 1904), 217-219. 

*Brick, XX (May, 1904), 217-219. 

“Brick, XX (May, 1904), 217-219. 

*Jbid., IV (June, 1896), 38; VI (February, 1897), 79. 
*[bid., VIII (May, 1898), 228. 
*Ibid., XV (September, 1901), 118. 
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The year 1909 marked the apex of the brick paving boom in 
Missouri; after this date production declined largely resulting from 
the competition of substitute materials. In value of product the 
Missouri industry expanded from $234,800 in 1891 to $781,706 
by 1909.” After the latter date production declined and in 1924, 
the last report on paving brick industry, found a product valued 
at only $158,153.” Quantity production registered a decline from 
59,863,000 bricks in 1909” to only five million in 1924. Following 
1924 paving brick was not reported separately from structural clay 
products. 

The declining production trend in paving brick so notable fol- 
lowing 1909 may be attributed primarily to the invasion of substitute 
materials, principally the introduction and growing use of concrete. 
The rapid increase of Portland cement production in Missouri indi- 
cated a wide adoption of the material for construction purposes. 
In 1898, there was no report of any produced in Missouri ;" but 
after 1900, it became an important industry, and by 1910, the pro- 
duction of cement in the state reached an annual value of $3,858,088.” 
By 1925, the annual value of the product exceeded fourteen million 
dollars.” 

The paving brick industry naturally refused to surrender to 
the concrete interests without a struggle. The rivalry was particularly 
keen over the period from 1900-1915 with each group attempting 
to voice the relative merits of its product. The encroachments of 
concrete were thoroughly enunciated in the trade journals and brought 
warning cries from the brick advocates.” ° 

To combat the declining trend in production, “build with brick” 
and “pave with brick” campaigns were initiated in many cities of 
the nation. The brick manufacturers of St. Louis in the spring of 
1919 staged a campaign to revive the brick industry.” As late 
as 1926, Brick and Clay Record issued a kind of final call for the 


Solomon Fabricant, The Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937, 
(New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1940), pp. 522-525; 
Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Manufacturers X, 871; Wheeler, 
op. cit., p. 477. 

#U. S. Bureau of the Census, The Clay Products Industries . . . 1924 
(Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1926), p. 12. 

*®Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Manufactures, X, 871. 

“Biennial Report of the State Geologist, 1913, p. 7. 

"Biennial Report of the State Geologist, 1913, p. 7. 

*87Tbid, 1937, p. 34. 

“A. W. Bleininger, “Critical Observations On The Brick Industry,” Clay- 
Worker, LIII (February, 1910), 254-255. 

*Brick and Clay Record, 54 (April 22, 1919), 706-707. 
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paving men to inaugurate a national advertising campaign. While 
admitting such tactics would cost money, the editorial continued 
by saying that “writing finis” to the industry would be a more 
painful alternative.” 

One of the major centers of the paving brick industry in Missouri 
after 1900 was Moberly, in Randolph County. An excellent bed 
of shale was exploited by the Moberly plant in producing its pav- 
ing brick. With the dechaing demand for vitrified paving brick, 
the company in 1924 began producing building brick in addition 
to its paving material. In the spring of 1926 the plant was destroyed 
by fire and was never rebuilt. Many Missouri towns received 
their paving materials from Moberly during the operation of this 
plant. ; 

Vitrified paving brick was also used to some extent in building. 
Many houses in central Missouri were constructed with brick pro- 
duced at the Moberly plant. Paving brick possessed certain advan- 
tages such as being water proof, less costly to lay resulting from 
larger brick, and their noted durability. Their major disadvantage 
was their appearance. Manufacturers were usually not concerned 
about the appearance of brick for paving purposes. 

The paving boom in Missouri was almost entirely confined to 
municipa. street projects. Only a small amount of brick was used 
for highway paving in this state. Missouri never extensively en- 
gaged in highway brick paving, partly because it began its modern 
highway system after concrete had proved its superiority, and partly, 
perhaps, because the paving brick makers in Missouri never exer- 
cised the political influence they did in some states. 

Thus the paving brick industry grew and prospered over a 
relatively brief period of Missouri history. Its prosperity was soon 
eclipsed by the invasion of substitute materials. While a small 
amount of paving brick is produced today for special purposes, the 
industry is of interest primarily for the historian. 


*Brick and Clay Record, 69, (November 9, 1926), 730. 
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THE SETTLEMENTS, 1796 to 1820—(Continued ) 
St. Louis District and County 
St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT AND COUNTY® 


Pierre Laclede, member of the New Orleans trading company 
of Maxent and Laclede, came to Upper Louisiana in 1764 to estab- 
lish a trading post after his company had been granted a trade 
monopoly with the “savages of the Missouri” by the governor-general 
of Louisiana. Laclede selected a site near the mouth of the Missouri 
for his post and named it St. Louis, probably after the canonized 
King Louis IX of France who was the patron saint of Louis XV, 
reigning at the time the post was named. At the time Laclede 
chose the name St. Louis, Louisiana was no longer a French but 
a Spanish possession. ; 

St. Louis District, as did the other districts in Upper Louisiana, 
took its name from the principal settlement in the area. The 
district of St. Louis extended from the Meramec on the south to 
the Missouri on the north and from the Mississippi westward to 
an indefinite boundary. In 1812, when St. Louis became a county, 
the southern boundary became the “Platin Creek from its mouth 
to its source” and the western boundary the Osage purchase line, 
while the other boundaries remained the same. In 1818 Franklin 
County was created out of St. Louis County, and Jefferson County 
out of St. Louis and Ste. Genevieve counties. In 1820, after Mis- 
souri had become a state, Gasconade County was established out 
of Franklin. 


1RUBY MATSON ROBINS, a native of Maryland, received her B. A. in 1937 
and her M. A. in 1943, both from the University of Maryland. She taught for 
six years in the public high school of Silver Spring, Maryland. She is now 
employed as a research associate in the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

2Information on St. Louis District and County taken from Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, Missouri and Missouwrians Land of Contrasts and People of Achievements, 
(Chicago; Lewis, 1943), I, 215-222. 
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Out of the area included in the original boundaries of the 
St. Louis District, probably twenty-five counties have been created 
in whole or part.’ In 1816 all of that part of St. Louis County 
west of the Osage River was included in Howard County. Since 
the settlement of Howard County is distinct from that of St. Louis, 
only the northern part of Jefferson, all of Franklin, most of Gas- 
conade, and the major part of Osage counties seem to belong to 
the St. Louis area of settlement. 

Stoddard gives this description of the St. Louis District in 
1804: “It contains several good settlements, as also three compact 
villages, St. Louis, Carondelet, and St. Ferdinand .. . 

“The lands in this district are more fertile, and much less 
broken, than those in the district of St. Genevieve. Between the 
Merimak and St. Louis, the banks of the river are mostly high 
and rocky. Just above St. Louis a bottom commences, and con- 
tinues to the mouth of the Missouri. On this river the bottoms 
are extensive . . . Back of St. Louis is an extensive elevated prairie, 
the soil of which is good... 

“The exports [of this district] principally consist of various 
kinds of furs and peltries, salted pork, beef and lead.’ 

Because of its commerce, its geographical position, and its 
prominence as the territorial capital, St. Louis grew rapidly in 
population; and by 1820 St. Louis County was the most populous 
of the original five counties. In 1799 St. Louis District had a 
population of 2,272; by 1804 this number had increased to 2,780; 
and by 1810 the count was 5,667." According to the Journal of the 
Senate of the State of Missouri for 1821 the population of St. Louis 
County was 8,195, including 1,608 slaves; of Franklin County 1928, 
including 186 slaves ; of Gasconade County 1,174, including 60 slaves ; 
and of Jefferson County, which included territory from Ste. Genevieve 
County, 1,838, including 209 slaves.’ 


‘It is hard to determine but probably the following counties fall into the 
original area of the first St. Louis County: St. Louis; Jefferson, except south- 
east tip; north third Washington; north third Crawford; Franklin; Gasconade; 
north tip Phelps; Maries, except south strip; Osage; Miller, except south strip; 
Cole; Moniteau; Cooper; Morgan; Camden, north third; Benton; Pettis; Saline; 
Lafayette; Johnson; Henry; north third St. Clair; east strip Cass; east strip 
Jackson; east strip Bates, except southeast tip. In this list, the counties from 
Miller to Bates were in the area that hecame Howard County in 1816. 

Amos Stoddard, Sketches Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana, (Phila- 
delphia, M. Carey, 1812), pp. 218, 220-221. 

5Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 215-217. 

*Journal of the Senate of the State of Missouri, at the Second Session of 
the First General Assembly, Began and Held in the Town of St. Charles, on 
Monday, the 5th November, 1821, (St. Louis, Printed by J. C. Cummins, 1821), 
p.. 35. 
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ST. LOUIS’ 


St. Louis, with its fortunate geographical and commercial posi- 
tion, became the capital of the Spanish settlements in Upper Loui- 
siana, and because of this prominence, the intrigues of England, 
France, and America for possession of the territory tended to 
center there. The threat of aggression on the part of these coun- 
tries resulted in St. Louis early becoming a fortified town. 

After the Spanish government closed the Mississippi River to 
free navigation in 1784, the Americans on the frontier became hostile 
to Spain and also to their own government for doing nothing to 
open their main trade route for them. The Spanish, alarmed by 
the American attitude, sought to encourage the western settlements 
to withdraw from the Union, so that they might be absorbed by 
Spanish Louisiana. The discontented ones among the Americans 
were willing to renounce a government which was doing nothing to 
help them. In 1792, the movement to separate the western settle- 
ments from the Union was complicated by the appearance of Citizen 
Genet from France. Houck writes: “While the intrigues looking 
to separate the west from the Atlantic states were in progress . . . 
Genet appeared in the United States, and in 1792 attempted to 
inaugurate in the Western states extensive filibustering operations 
against Louisiana. He sought to involve the United States in war 
both with Great Britain and Spain, by holding out the hope to 
capture, by force of arms, the Floridas and Louisiana. Of course, 
he found adherents in Kentucky, where a large portion of the people 
had always favored taking New Orleans and the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi by force... 

“Zenon Trudeau was lieutentant-governor of Upper Louisiana 
during this exciting period. The fortifications of St. Louis were 
put in a complete state of defense, under orders of Carondelet [gov- 
ernor of Louisiana] . . . This threatened attack on Louisiana [by 
the French and Americans] was averted by the decided interven- 
tion of the new federal government. Washington issued a procla- 
mation against the enterprise . . . The French minister, Genet . . . 
was recalled, and the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real [1795] secured, 
for a time at least, the free navigation of the Mississippi and thus 
pacified Western discontent.’” 


7See the “Missouri Reader, The French in the Valley,” edited by Dorothy 
Penn, Missouri Historical Review, XL, (October, 1945), 111-118. > 
‘Louis Houck, A History of Missouri, (Chicago, R. R. Donnelley, 1908), 
I, 315-316, 318. (All quotations from Louis Houck are reprinted by permission 
of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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After 1795 Spain sought to increase the population of Upper 
Louisiana and insure her security by offering special inducements 
to the Americans who would settle in Spanish Louisiana. In 1799, 
“Trudeau wrote that the only possible means of increasing the popu- 
lation of the colony was from the United States.’”” 

Moses Austin, an outstanding American, who took advantage of 
the Spanish policy of encouraging immigration to Upper Louisiana, 
made a spectacular entrance into St. Louis in 1797 to see about 
getting a land claim in the mine district. “. . .he thought it neces- 
sary to enter the town with as large a retinue, and as much parade 
as possible. He led the way himself, on the best horse he could 
muster, clothed in a long blue mantle, lined with scarlet and em- 
broidered with lace, and rode through the principal streets, where 
the governor resided, followed by his servants, guides, and others. 
So extraordinary a cavalcade, in such a place so little frequented by 
strangers, and at such a season of the year [winter] could not fail, 
as he had supposed, to attract the particular attention of the local 
authorities, and the Governor sent an orderly officer to inquire 
his character and rank.”” Austin was invited to stay at the gover- 
nor’s house and he was given his desired land grant. 

In Austin’s account of his journey to the lead mines in Mis- 
souri is this detailed description of St. Louis in 1797: “St. Louis 
is Prettily Situated, on a riseing spot of ground, and has a command- 
ing prospect of the Missisipi. . .the Town of St. Louis is better 
built then any Town on the Missisipi, and has a Number of 
wealthey Merch‘. and an Extensive Trade, from the Missouri, Illinois 
and upper ports of the Missisipi. its fast improveing and will soon 
be a large place; the Town at this time Contains about 200 Houses, 
most of which are of Stone, and some of them large but not Elegant. 
The Exports of St. Louis is suppos.d to amount to 20,000 pounds 
p’ annum. the Trade of this place must increase beeing with in 
15 Miles of the Messouri and Thirty of the Illinois Rivers. the 
large Settlements makeing on the Missouri by the Americans will 
be of great advantage to St. Louis the Wealth of which is so much 
greater than any Other Town on the Missisipi. . .and the great 
advantages held out by the government of Spain will soon make 
the Settlements on the Missouri Formidable. Land have already 


*Ibid., I, 332. 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi 
Valley Comprising Observations on its Mineral Geography, Internal Resources, 
and Aboriginal Population (New York, Collins and Hannay, 1825), p. 242. 
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been granted to 1000 Famelies Near four Hundred of which have 
arriv.d from different parts of the United States. Back of St. Louis 
is a small Fort Mounting four four pounders. its not of much 
strength, has a guard of Twenty men onely. the Church is a Frame 


building and make but an indifferent apperence has neither Steeple 
or Bell.’™ 
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Government House, St. Louis, 1804. Courtesy of the Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis 





Stoddard wrote a brief history and description of the town at 
the time of the transfer of Upper Louisiana to the United States: 
“Tt [St. Louis] was founded in 1764 by ‘Pierre Laclede, Maxan, 
and company,’ who. . .conceived it a position where the trade of the 
Missouri, Mississippi, and the other rivers, was most likely to 
center, and since that period, St. Lowis had been the emporium 
of trade in Upper Louisiana. In 1766 this village received a large 
accession of inhabitants from the opposite side of the river, who 
perferred the government of Spain to that of England. The situa- 
tion of the town is elevated; the shore is rocky, which effectually 
prevents the encroachments of the river. It has two long streets 

Moses Austin, “A Memorandum of M. Austin’s Journey from the Lead 
Mines in the County of Wythe in the State of Virginia to the Lead Mines in 


the Province of Louisiana West of the Mississippi, 1796-1797,” The American 
Historical Review, V (April, 1900), 535. 
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running parallel with the Mississippi, with a variety of others. . .It 
contains about one hundred and eighty houses, and the best of them 
are built of stone. Some of them, including the large gardens, 
and even squares, attached to them, are enclosed with high stone 
walls; and these, together with the rocks scattered along the shore 
and about the streets, render the air uncomfortable warm in sum- 
mer. A small sloping hill extends along in the rear of the town, 
on the summit of which is a garrison, and behind it an extensive 
prairie, which affords plenty of hay, as also pasture for the cattle 
and horses of the inhabitants. 

“After the attack made on St. Louis in 1780 by the [English 
and Indians]. . .the Spanish government found it necessary to fortify 
the town. It was immediately stockaded, and the stone bastion 


and the demilune at the upper end of it were constructed. . .In 
1794 the garrison on the hill in the rear of the town and govern- 
ment house, was completed. In 1797. . four stone towers were 


erected at nearly equal distances in a circular direction round the 
town, as also a wooden block-house near the lower end of it. It 
was contemplated to enclose the town by a regular chain of works, 
and the towers were intended to answer the purposes of bastions: 
But as the times grew more auspicious, the design was abandoned, 
and the works left in an unfinished state.”” 

Amos Stoddard, first civil and military commandant of Upper 
Louisiana, who took over the territory in the name of the United 
States, wrote to his mother a few months after the transfer” describ- 
ing his impressions and activities: “. . .About two thirds of the 
people in this country are from the States. . .the other third are 
French. . .I, however, find the French people very friendly. I even 
speak part of their language and they consider it a duty as well 
as a pleasure to make themselves agreeable to the United States. 

“. . .[ took possession of Upper Louisiana, in the name of the 
French Republic on the 9th day of March; and on the next day, 
I assumed the Country and Government in the name of the United 
States. The Spanish laws are still in force, and will continue in 
force till the first day of October next. . .The country is beautiful 
beyond description. The lands contain marrow and fatness, and 
produce all the conveniences and many of the luxuries of life. . . 
the people are rich and hospitable; they live in a style equal to 


“Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, pp. 218-219. 

“’For a description of the ceremonies at the time of the transfer see 
“The Missouri Reader, The Louisiana Purchase,” edited by Alice LaForce, 
Missouri Historical Review, XLII (January, 1948), 158-167. 
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those in the large sea-port towns, and I find no want of education 
among them. . .The only circumstance I have to regret is the 
great expense I am at in living, for all kinds of West India, and 
other foreign produce is extremely dear. As I am entrusted with 
the temporary office of Governor, I have been obliged to rent a 
large house in town. This, however, is at the expense of the 
Government but the daily expenses of my table are considerable. 
On my arrival here, the Spanish Goyernor made a public Dinner 
for me. . .This was soon followed by a public Dinner and Ball, 
made me by the inhabitants of the town. These acts of civility 
I was obliged to return, and my station required it. Accordingly, 
I also gave a public Dinner and Ball, at my own house, and the 
expense amounted to 622 Dollars and 75 cents. I am in hopes, 
however, that the Government will remunerate me for this expense 
... Even if I be denied a compensation for these particular expenses, 
I shall not regret them for the pleasure I have given and received 
is adequate to them.’™ 

“For a time after the cession of Louisiana, where would be 
the principal business and political center of the new territory of 
upper Louisiana, was a matter of doubt. Ste. Genevieve had [in 
1804] a larger population than St. Louis. The principal and most 
important American settlement was located near the post of Cape 
Girardeau, although no town had been laid out formally in the 
Cape Girardeau district. The French population predominated in 
the St. Louis and Ste. Genevieve districts. The New Madrid dis- 
trict was largely settled by Americans, but [the population had 
begun to decline]. . .When Stoddard took possession of upper 
Louisiana, he was instructed by Jefferson to make no changes. Ac- 
cordingly, he simply assumed the position of DeLassus, the last 
Spanish Governor. . .taking up his residence in St. Louis. . .[ After] 
General Wilkinson [was] appointed governor of the new ‘Louisiana 
Territory’ he took up his residence in St. Louis, although the Act 
of 1805 [organizing the territory] did not provide that that place 
should be the seat of government of the new territory, but in 1806, 
the new territorial legislature provided that the general court of 
the territory ‘should sit twice a year in St. Louis. . .’ 

“St. Louis being the place of residence of the Governor, the 
territorial officers and the Supreme court, this soon brought there 

“Amos Stoddard, Letter to Mrs. Samuel Benham dated St. Louis, June 16, 


1804, in “Three Early Letters,” Missouri Historical Society Collections, V1 (1931), 
320-321. 
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some of the most enterprising Americans. The French traders 
of St. Louis had always been the most progressive and enterprising 
men in upper Louisiana under the old regime. Men like Pierre and 
Auguste Chouteau, Manuel de Lisa, Clamorgan, Cerré, Gratiot, 
Bouies, Robidoux, Pratte and others, as soon as they adjusted them- 
selves to the new condition of affairs, were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of the new and larger opportunities offered them by the 
change of government. This, aided by a location near the mouth 
of the Missouri river, then the artery to the great field of the fur 
trade, and the country along this river rapidly settling up with an 
intelligent and progressive American population, St. Louis quickly 
became the commercial metropolis of the new territory, the center 
of military operations, legislative action and political activity in 
the west.’”” 

Many of the “progressive and enterprising” Frenchmen listed by 
Houck played a prominent part in making St. Louis the dominant 
town in the territory of Missouri. Auguste Chouteau is an outstand- 
ing example of how the French were active in public and commerical 
affairs of the town. “When Louisiana Territory was transferred to 
the United States, Auguste Chouteau willingly cooperated with the 
new officials. He was one of three judges of the first territorial 
court and in 1808 was a colonel of the St. Louis militia. He served 
also as chairman of the board of trustees of St. Louis when it was 
incorporated in 1809, and as president of the Bank of Missouri, 
organized in 1816.”” 

“After the cession of Louisiana. . .St. Louis was the center 
of United States regular officers and soldiers. So strong a force 
was maintained at the Bellefontaine cantonments [established by 
Governor Wilkinson in 1805], that the military became an impor- 
tant and formative element in the society of St. Louis.”” Belle- 
fontaine did not flourish as a military post, and in 1816 Flint de- 
scribed the place: “Just above the point made by the junction of 
the Missouri and Mississippi, *; Belle-fontaine, formerly a consider- 
able military station, where a few companies of soldiers used to be 
quartered in comfortable barracks. There is a pleasant settlement 
along the banks of this river, up to the cantonment.”” 








“Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 160-162. 

*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 93. 

J. Thomas Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Day, (Philadelphia, Farts, 1883), I, 310. 

Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, Passed in Occasional 
Residences and Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi, (Boston, Cummings, 
Hilliard, 1826), p. 111. 
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The British traveler, Thomas Ashe, who visited the settlements 
in Upper Louisiana in 1806, was often inaccurate and derogatory in 
his descriptions of what he saw. His description of the state of 
affairs in St. Louis seems rather exaggerated : 


“Tt [St. Louis] contains about three hundred houses, eighteen 
hundred souls, and several extensive mercantile stores. . .This place 
had formerly the reputation of being extremely agreeable, and the 
inhabitants to be as virtuous as the people of St. Genevieve; but 
since the arrival of a host of Americans, the conduct, the manners, 
and the pursuits of the inhabitants are changed. Billiards and 
gaming of all sorts, are carried on to a shameful excess ; and drunken- 
ness, fighting, violence, and rapine are pursued with as much zeal 
as they are in the Virginian and Kentuckyan states. 

“The environs are full of gardens and fruit trees, which in 
the proper season must perfume the air and be highly pleasing. 
One of the entertainments of the inhabitants is to rove in the 
fields and gardens after sun set, and enjoy the delightful odours 
of the flowers, or refresh themselves with fruits of exquisite taste 
and flavor.” 

Another traveler, Christian Schultz, a German, described St. 
Louis in 1807: “. . .[St. Louis is] a French settlement. . .the in- 
habitants are chiefly Roman Catholics, and have a chapel and con- 
fessor. A small number of American families have of late years 
settled in this town, and have had so much influence as to give a 
decided American ton to the fashions of the place; but as their 
numbers are too few to erect a church of their own, they have, by 
way of amusement, made arrangements with the father confessor, 
to give them a little lecture in his chapel every Sunday evening. 

“T observed two or three BIG houses in the town, which are 
said to have cost from twenty to sixty thousand dollars, but they 
have nothing either of beauty or taste in their appearance to recom- 
mend them, being simply big, heavy, and unsightly structures. In 
this country, however. . .they are considered as something not only 
grand, but even elegent.’”” 

”’Thomas Ashe, Travels in America Performed in 1806, for the Purpose 
of Exploring the Rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, and 
Ascertaining the Produce and Condition of Their Banks and Vicinity, (Newbury- 
port, Sawyer, 1808), pp. 290-291. 

Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage through the States of New- 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Through the 
Territories of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, and New-Orleans: Performed in 


the Years 1807 and 1808; Including a Tour of Nearly Six Thousand Miles, (New 
York, Isaac Riley, 1810), II, 39-40. 
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The year 1808 is notable for a number of reasons in the his- 
tory of St. Louis, one of them being the establishment of the 
Missouri Fur Company.” “In this trade St. Louis was the great 
emporium, most of the traders lived there, and all parties and out- 
fits were organized and made up there. Great establishments were 
maintained for the convenience and development of this form of 
commerce, and St. Louis almost rivalled New York itself.’”” 


“ec 


.in 1808 Missouri had her first newspaper, The Missouri 
Gazette,” edited by Joseph Charless, [an Irishman who came to 
Missouri from Kentucky]. The first copy appeared on July 12, 
1808. A small paper, about eight by twelve inches, the Gazette 
was printed in two languages so that both French and American 
settlers could read it.”™ 


Scharf gives a description of the third number of the Gazette. 
He says that it is of four pages, that the first two are concerned 
with foreign news, and that the “editorial and local departments 
are made up of seven short paragraphs, one of which is a notice 
of the election. . .[of the trustees] for the town of St. Louis. . .The 
paper contains but four advertisements.’™ 

The Gazette had a circulation of 174 when it first came out, 
and by 1815 there were 500 “genuine patrons,” and in 1820 the num- 
ber was around 1,000.” 

Many of the subscribers appear to have paid for their sub- 
scriptions with various kinds of produce. In 1810 Charless, “Called 
upon those of his subscribers who had given their notes. . .to pay in 
flour or corn ‘to bring it in directly,’ and upon others who had 
promised to pay in beef or pork to deliver it as soon as possible, 
or their accounts would be placed in the magistrates hands.”” 

A few months later Charless reminded his patrons that, “The 
weekly expense of publishing the Louisiana Gazette is upwards of 
twenty dollars. . .”” 


*\For an account of the fur trade in Missouri see, “The Missouri Reader, 
The Fur Trade,” edited by Ada P. Klein, Missouri Historical Review, XLIII 
(July, 1949), 360-380. 

Walter Williams and Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri Mother of The West, 
(Chicago, American Historical Society, 1930), I, 142. 

“The Missouri Gazette “existed under various names until 1919, when as 
the St. Louis Republic it was absorbed by the present St. Louis Globe-Democrat.” 
(Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 256). 

*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 256. 

*Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, I, 903-904. 

*Tbid., I, 906. 


*Ibid., I, 904. 
*Tbid., I, 904. 
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The first book published in St. Louis and in Missouri was 
published in 1808. It was The Laws of the Territory of Louisiana 
and was compiled by Frederick Bates, secretary of the territory at 
the time. 

“In 1809 St. Louis became an incorporated town by approval 
of the court of common pleas, although trustees had been elected 
the previous year when the citizens, in their haste, overlooked the 
necessity for approval of their petition of incorporation.”” 

The first Board of Trustees of St. Louis which met in 1808 
before the town was incorporated, was composed of Auguste Chouteau, 
Pierre Chouteau, Bernard Pratte, Alexander McNair, and Edward 
Hempstead. It was “on a motion of Mr. Hempstead,” and not one 
of the French members of the board, that the ordinances were written 
in French as well as English. The clerk received ten cents per 
one hundred words for copying. the ordinances in English, and 
twenty cents for translating the same amount into French.” 

According to the Minutes of the St. Louis Board of Trustees, 
1808-1809, the officers gave their attention to “an ordinance to 
prevent and restrain the Meeting and disorderly conduct of slaves; 
“an ordinance concerning the Prevention of fire ;” “an ordinance con- 
cerning Butcheries and Slaughter houses in the Town ;” “an ordinance 
concerning Patrols, an ordinance concerning the running of Horses 
in the Town;” and “an ordinance concerning [the cleaning of} 
Chimneys.” 

The patrol established to keep order was made up of “male 
inhabitants. . .above the age of eighteen” who took turns serving 
on the police force, and a forfeit of one dollar was the penalty for 
not serving when asked. The ordinance establishing the patrol 
stated: “The said patrol shall be armed, shall have power to 
command order and silence to all persons found after nine o’clock 
in the streets or public highways in the said town of St. Louis dis- 
turbing the public tranquillity. . .to arrest all slaves found after 
nine o'clock. . .and conduct them to their master. . .”™ 

Houck tells of the regulations concerning the association of 
free persons with slaves: “As to the. . .[slaves] any free person 


Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I1, 799. 

*Historical Records Survey: Missouri, Minutes of the St. Louis Board of 
Trustees, 1808-1809, Reprinted from the Original Manuscript Proceedings of 
Trustees of Town of St. Louis, (St. Louis, December, 1940), p. 2. 

*\7bid., quoted from pp. 1-4. 

*Municipal ordinances quoted by Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and 
County, I, 737. 
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‘associating with slaves at their balls or other amusements’ was sub- 
ject to a fine of ten dollars; if a free white person, free negro or 
mulatto was found in the company of an unlawful meeting of slaves 
he was subject to a fine of three dollars, and on failure to pay same 
it was ordained that such person ‘shall receive on his or her naked 
back twenty lashes well laid on.’ The whipping post of St. Louis was 
located where the courthouse now stands.”” 

In Astoria, published after his visit to the West in 1832, Wash- 
ington Irving retrogresses to give a description of St. Louis as he 
thought it was in 1810: “St. Louis. . .was, at that time, a frontier 
settlement, and the last fitting out place for the Indian trade of the 
south-west. It possessed a motley population composed of the creole 
descendants of the original French colonists; the keen traders from 
the Atlantic states ; the backwoodmen of Kentucky and Tennessee ; the 
Indians and half-breeds of the prairies; together with a singular 
aquatic race that had grown up from the navigation of the rivers. . 

“. . .Circumstances combined to produce a population at St. 
Louis even still more motley than that at Mackinaw. Here were 
to be seen about the river banks, the hectoring, extravagant, brag- 
ging boatmen of the Mississippi, with the gay, grimacing, singing, 
good-humored Canadian voyageurs. Vagrant Indians, of various 
tribes, loitered about the streets. Now and then a stark Kentucky 
hunter, in leathern hunting dress, with rifle on shoulder and knife 
in belt, strode along. Here and there were new brick houses and 
shops, just set up by bustling, driving, and eager men of traffic from 
the Atlantic states; while on the other hand, the old French man- 
sions, with open casements, still retained the easy, indolent air of 
the original colonists. . .”™ 

It is thought that Irving used Gabriel Franchére’s Narrative 
of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of America in the Years 1811, 
1812, 1813, and 1814, for background material for his description of 
St. Louis. In the second edition of his book published in 1845, 
Franchére, a fur trader, corrected Irving: “. . .an intimate knowl- 
edge of St. Louis, enable[s] me to correct Mr. Irving’s poetical 
rather than accurate description of that place. . .Mr. Irving describes 
her as a small trading place, where trappers, half-breeds, gay, frivolous 
Canadian boatmen, etc., etc., congregated and revelled, with that 
lightness and buoyancy of spirit inherited from their French fore- 


Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 163. 
*Washington Irving, Astoria or Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, (Philadelphia, Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, 1836), I, 141-142. 
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fathers; the indolent Creole of St. Louis caring for little more than 
the enjoyment of the present hour; a motley population, half- 
civilized, half-barbarous, thrown, on his canvas, into one general 
confused. . .mass without respect of persons: but it is fair to say 
. . .that St. Louis even then contained its noble, industrious and I 
may say, princely merchants. . .”” 

Wilson P. Hunt, who had commanded the overland Astorian 
expedition to the Pacific in 1811, also took exception to Irving’s 
description, especially as Irving linked him with the St. Louis de- 
scribed in Astoria. In a letter to John Jacob Astor written in 1836 
Hunt says: “I have had a glimpse today of ‘Astoria,’ but have had 
time only to see some things that would have been -well to have 
been otherwise expressed, what particularly struck me was a de- 
scription of St. Louis in 1810 (as found by Mr. Hunt) which so 
varies from the situation of the place according to my views, it 
places me in rather an awkward position. St. Louis was always 
remarkable since I have known it for a degree of gentillity among 
the better sort of its inhabitants and the correctness with which 
they spoke French. . .I am sorry my name is blended with a de- 
scription of merely the Boatmen, Motlies, etc.”” 


Houck tells of some of the ordinances and activities in St. Louis 
from 1810 to 1812: “In 18)0 the first ordinance levying a license 
tax on tavern keepers, merchants, on barges, carriages, slaves, wheels 
of fortune, billiard tables, and on every dog over and above one for 
each family, was adopted. The dog tax was fixed at $2 an animal. 
The total revenue from all sources only amounted to $529.68 in 
that year. . 


“In 1811 rules and regulations were made for improving the 
streets of St. Louis. In that year the total revenue amounted to 
$632.87, of which sum the Markethouse, then in the course of con- * 
struction, absorbed $420, and Mr. Charless received $50 for print- 
ing the ordinances. In the same year the first ordinance punishing 
a breach of the Sabbath day was enacted, and it was distinctly 
ordained that no person should keep open ‘any store for the pur- 
pose of vending goods or merchandise. . .’ 


*Gabriel Franchére, Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of 
America in the Years 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, or the First American Settle- 
ment on the Pacific, Translated and edited by J. V. Huntington, (New York, 
Redfield, 1854), pp. 364-365. 

*Wilson P. Hunt, “Three Early Letters,” Missouri Historical Society Col- 
lections, VI (1931), 324-325. 
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“In 1812 the new Markethouse was built with fifteen stalls, 
and the rent for a stall was fixed by ordinance at ten dollars per 
annum.” 

The New Madrid earthquakes were felt in St. Louis in 1811, 
several chimneys being overthrown and a number of stone houses 
split.” 

Henri Marie Brackenridge, who had lived for a time in Ste. 
Genevieve when he was a child, returned to Upper Louisiana in 
1811 and spent some time in St. Louis. He wrote of the place: 
“The town is built between the river and a second bank, three 
streets running parallel with the river, and a number of others 
crossing these at right angles. It is to be lamented that no space 
has been left between the town and the river; for the sake of the 
pleasure of the promenade, as well as for business and health. . . 
The site of St. Louis is not unlike that of Cincinnati. How different 
would have been its appearance, if built in the same elegant man- 
ner: its bosom opened to the breezes of the river, the stream 
gladdened by the enlivening scene of business and pleasure. . . 

“From the opposite bank, St. Louis, notwithstanding, appears 
to great advantage. In a disjoined and scattered manner it extends 
along the river a mile and a half, and we form the idea of a large 
and elegant town. Two or three large and costly buildings (though 
not in the modern taste) contribute in producing this effect. On 
closer examination, the town seems to be composed of an equal 
proportion of stone walls, houses, and fruit trees: but the illusion 
still continues. . . 

“There is a line of works on [the] second bank, erected for 
defense. . .These are at present entirely unoccupied and waste, ex- 
cepting the fort in one of the buildings of which, the courts are 
held, while another is used as a prison. 

“It [St. Louis] remained nearly stationary for two or three 
years after the cession; but it is now beginning to take a start, and 
its reputation is growing abroad. Every house is crowded, rents 
are high, and it is exceedingly difficult to procure a tenement on 
any terms. Six or seven houses were built in the course of the 
last season, and probably twice the number will be built the next. 
There is a printing office and twelve mercantile stores. The value 


Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 165. 

*See Marion L. Fuller, The New Madrid Earthquake, Department of the 
Interior, United States Geological Survey Bulletin 494, (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1912), pp. 22, 100. 
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of imports to this place in the course of the year, may be estimated 
at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The outfits for the 
different trading establishments, on the Mississippi or Missouri, are 
made here. The lead of the Sac mines is brought to this place; 
the troops at Belle Fontaine put sixty thousand dollars in circula- 
tion annually. The settlers in the vicinity on both sides of the 
river, repair to this place as the best market for their produce, and 
to supply themselves with such articles as they may need. 

“The manners of the inhabitants are not different from those 
in other villages; we distinctly see the character of the ancient in- 
habitants, and of the new residents, and a compound of both. St. 
Louis, however, was always a place of more refinement and fashion, 
it is the residence of many genteel families, both French and American. 

“A few American mechanics, who have settled here, within a 
short time, are great acquisitions to the place; and there is still 
ample room for workmen of all kinds. There is a French school and 
an English one. 

“St. Louis, will probably become one of those great reservoirs 
of the valley between the Rocky mountains and the Alleghany, 
from whence merchandise will be distributed to an extensive country. 
It unites the advantages of the three noble rivers, Mississippi, 
Illinois and Missouri. . .St. Louis will become the Memphis of the 
American Nile.’”” 

“At that day [1811] the population of St. Louis consisted of 
Canadian French, a few Spaniards, and other Europeans, with a 
somewhat larger proportion of Americans. It had less of the ap- 
pearance of a rural village than St. Genevieve, the inhabitants not 
depending on agriculture for their subsistence, but on trade. . .A 
few individuals had acquired wealth; among them the family of 
Chouteau were the most distinguished, and their dwellings, which 
by comparison might be called palaces, towered above the more hum- 
ble abodes of the plebeians, and less wealthy burghers. They were 
large stone edifices with galleries in front, and self-inclosed with 
massive stone walls like demi-fortresses. I made a visit to the 
elder Chouteau, a venerable-looking man, with a fine intellectual 
head, and was introduced to one of the largest private libraries I 
had seen, chiefly consisting of folio and quarto. . .”” 

*Henri Marie Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana: Together with a Journal 
of a Voyage up the River Missouri in 1811, (Pittsburg, Cramer, Spear, and 
Eichbaum, 1814), pp. 120-124. 


“Henri Marie Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1868), pp. 239-231. 
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Mme. Marie Therese Chouteau House, St. Louis. Courtesy of the 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis 


One day while Brackenridge was walking near the fort which 
was used for a prison he says: “My attention was attracted to 
one of the towers near the old Fort (in one of whose ruined barracks 
the court was still held) by a Indian who sat near the iron grate, 
confined as a prisoner for some high offense. The poor fellow beck- 
oned to me to approach. . .He sat between the iron door, and the 
grating, with a checker-board before him. . .[He] asked me with a 
few broken words, part French and part English, to take a game 
with him. . .The game was played and lost by me.” 

Through the use of an interpreter Brackenridge learned that the 
Indian was confined for killing his faithless wife on a street in 
St. Louis, and that he had been in jail for eighteen months before 
“it was determined to turn him over to the court of the Territory 
to be tried for the murder.” Brackenridge, who was a lawyer, 
undertook the Indian’s defense and won him his freedom by arguing 
that since the Indian was not a citizen he was not subject to the 
white man’s laws or moral code, and as he had not killed a white 
man he should be judged and punished by his own rulers.” 

It was in 1812 that Congress “provided that all lots and out- 
lots, common fields and commons in the villages of Portage des 


“Ibid., p. 242-43. 
“Account of trial taken from Brackenridge, Recollections, pp. 242-252. 
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Sioux, St. Charles, St. Louis, St. Ferdinand (Florissant), Village 
a Robert, and Little Prairie, not rightfully the property of any 
private individual, should be granted to the town for school pur- 
poses. This grant has been said to be the foundation on which 
St. Louis and other cities built public school systems.’” 

The War of 1812 caused more concern in St. Louis than it did 
in the districts to the south, and the “. . .St. Louis citizens were 
quite alarmed over the situation. The trustees of the town of 
St. Louis met to make plans for defense in 1812. . .The next Feb- 
ruary there was a general town meeting and a committee appointed 
to draft defense plans. A militia company to defend the town was 
formed and 500 mounted scouts organized.”“ 

Later the inhabitants of St. Louis helped to form militia com- 
panies to help the northern settlers, for the activities of the bellig- 
erants did not reach St. Louis. 

There were few instances of serious trouble with the Indians 
in St. Louis; but there were some, and in 1815 Hannah Lewis, 
according to her published story, was taken prisoner near St. Louis 
along with her three children by Indians who had scalped her hus- 
band. The title of her book almost tells her whole story: Narrative 
of The Captivity and Sufferings of Mrs. Hannah Lewis, and Her 
Three Children Who Were Taken Prisoners by the Indians, near 
St. Louis, on the 25th May, 1815, and among Whom They Ex- 
perienced All the Cruel Treatment which Savage Brutality Could In- 
flict—Mrs. Lewis, and Her Eldest Son Fortunately Made Their 
Escape on the 3d April Last, Leaving Her Two Younger Children 
in the Hands of the Cruel Barbarians.” 


This is the first of a two-part article on St. Louis District and County. 
Part two will appear in October. 


“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 258. 
“Ibid., I, 291. 
“Hannah Lewis, Narrative. .., (Boston, H. Trumbull, 1817). 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


Highway travelers through your county may be missing some 
spot of historic interest because the site isn’t marked. If you know 
of such an unmarked site that people all over the state might be 
interested in, won’t you write the Society about it? 

The Society is inaugurating the new state highway marker 
program by making a survey of historic places of state-wide interest 
which are located along or near highways in Missouri. The markers 
will conserve and dramatize Missouri history for both the home folks 
and tourists who pass through the state. 

There are few counties in Missouri that have not witnessed 
some state-wide historic event or been the home of 7* least one per- 
son of national fame. 

You can help with this program by sending for our brief 
questionnaire, which has been prepared for your convenience, to 
facilitate your description of the location, appearance, and historical 
connections of sites you think should be marked. 

We tabulate and record all sites reported so that any markers 
not permitted by the budget at this time may be considered later. 
This inventory of sites is the initial step in the program, which is 
expected to extend over several years. The marking of places of 
more strictly local concern will be left in the hands of interested 
individuals and organizations of the locality. 

I'll look forward to receiving site suggestions and requests for 
our questionnaire from every Society member who is interested in 
this project. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the two months of March and April, 1952, the following 
members of the Society increased its membership as indicated : 


THIRTY-SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., Excelsior Springs 


SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 











Historical Notes and Comments 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 
Limbaugh, Rush H., Cape Girardeau 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Evans, Mrs. C. A., Chicago, Illinois 
Long, Mrs. A. H., Cadet 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 
Thornton, Mrs. E. J., Kansas City 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Bushnell, Sam C., St. Charles 
Dyer, Clyde C., St. Louis 
Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 
Myers, Dayton, Kansas City 

Shoemaker, Mrs. Floyd C., Columbia 

Trauernicht, Carl, St. Louis 

Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Aker, Mrs. E. G., Parkville McFarland, Mrs. J. H., West Plains 
Armstrong, W. S., Shamrock Mercille, Earl J., Jennings 

Black, Arline, Liberty Misselhorn, Roscoe, Sparta, Illinois 
Bradley, Chester A., Kansas City Mueller, Mrs. Paul A., Jackson 
Brown, J. Warner, Kansas City Muench, Max S., St. Louis 

Chiles, Mrs. Henry C., Lexington Nath, Mrs. George, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Deason, George B., Hannibal Neuhoff, Dorothy A., St. Louis 
Dieckgraefe, Elnor A., St. Louis Patterson, Mrs. Maude G., St. Louis 
Dobson, Dixie Dale, Dallas, Texas Rhodes, O. R., Gideon 

Dorsett, E. Lee, Webster Groves Richards, Mrs. Dona, St. Louis 
Ewald, William B., Kirkwood Smith, Mary Ann, Fayette 

Flanigan, John H., Carthage Spitz, L. W., St. Louis 

Goodwillie, Frank W., Jr., Kansas City Stidham, J. H., Fulton 

Haley, F. C., III, Louisiana Sullivan, S. H., Sullivan 

Howdeshell, C. Leo, Elsberry Wagenfuehr, A., St. Louis 

Koenig, Walter J., Perryville Williams, Marcia, O’Fallon 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


One hundred ninety-five applications for membership were re- 
ceived by the Society during the two months of March and April, 
1952. The total membership as of April 30, 1952, is 5732. 


The new members are: 


Adams, Noel T., Princeton Balsiger, H. H., Crystal City 
Angle, Rufus, Louisiana Bankhead, Bess, Clarksville 
Arnold, Doris, Shelbyville Barkley, Elizabeth, Palmyra 


Arnold, Ernest R., St. Louis Barksdale, Clarence M., St. Louis 
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Barnes, Jack, Jr., University City 

Barnhill, Mrs. Porter, Bowling Green 

Barrett, J. M., Napton 

Beason, Robert G., Kansas City 

Beck, Kay Ann, Trenton 

Berbereia, Alfred C., Ozark 

Bethel, Allan L., Richmond Heights 

Blockberger, C. A., Excelsior Springs 

Branaugh, Catherine, Potosi 

Brayer, Herbert O., Evanston, Ill. 

Brown, Mildred, Boonville 

Buckman, J. M., Shelbina 

Burk, Mrs. Hettie, Shelbyville 

Burruss, Sewal, Grand Pass 

Butler, Mrs. Robert, Springfield 

Callan, R. H., Trenton 

Campbell, Mrs. E. C., Excelsior 
Springs 

Carmichael, G. Carson, Shelbyville 

Carroll, Glen, Excelsior Springs 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Barbara H., Co- 
lumbia 

Chamber of Commerce, Excelsior 
Springs 

Clough, Robert S., Columbia 

Colwell, Mrs. Frank S., Excelsior 
Springs 

Cornish, Stephen, Clarksville 

Cranmer, T. R., Kansas City 

Craven, M. T., Excelsior Springs 

Craven, Mrs. William A., Excelsior 
Springs 

Crist, Robert E., Shelbina 

Croy, Wallace, Tarkio 

Davis, Mrs. Maxine, Excelsior Springs 

Davis, Mrs. R. F., Gainesville, Ga. 

Day, Mrs. Paul, Hope, Arkansas 

Donovan, Myra, New London 

Drew, Mrs. Ed., Caledonia 

Duerr, William R., Kansas City 

Duncan, Helen K., Liberty 

Edwards, Lucile, St. Charles 

Erskine, George J., Excelsior Springs 

Esther, Mrs. Vincil, Linn Creek 

Excelsior Printing & Stationery Co., 
Excelsior Springs 

Frick, Mrs. F. Alan, Norfolk, Va. 

Frick, William Q., Warrenton 

Funk, Clyde M., Phoenix, Arizona 
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Gaines, Kate, Excelsior Springs 

Gerdeman, George, Warrenton 

Gerlash, John M., Tarkio 

Gipson, A. R., Unionville 

Giebel, Mrs. Virginia Dale, Dallas 
Texas 

Gilluly, Robert V., Trenton 

Grace, Mrs. John F., Excelsior Springs 

Gregg, J. R., Boonville 

Greim Prescription Shop, 
Springs 

Hafford, Albert, Trenton 

Halcomb, M. E., Harrisonville 

Haley, J. Evetts, Canyon, Texas 

Hall, P. D., Excelsior Springs 

Hart, Mrs. Bernard, Warsaw 

Heiderstadt, Dorothy, Independence 

Helge, E. W., Excelsior Springs 

Henrickson, William E., Poplar 
Bluff 

Hewitt, John H., Excelsior Springs 

Hicks, Olan L., Abilene, Texas 

Higbee, W. A., Lancaster 

Higdon, J. E., El Paso, Texas 

Hilton, Glen C., Excelsior Springs 

Hinn, Mrs. Carl P., Excelsior Springs 

Hodgins, Stella W., Excelsior Springs 

Hoffman, Mrs. H. F., Trenton 

Holke, Mrs. Alfred W., Higginsville 

Holmes, P. A., Mt. Vernon 

Hughes, Ora, Bolivar 

Hull, R. N., Elsberry 

Hunt, Mrs. Glenn, Kansas City 

Hyde, Mrs. A. M., Trenton 

Jacob, Harold, Atascadero, Calif. 

James, Mr. & Mrs. Robert F., Kearney 

John, Mrs. Ernest, Chicago, Illinois 

Jones, Mrs. Elmer O., La Plata 

Jones, J. B., Kirksville 

Kenning, R. H., Excelsior Springs 

Kimber, Mrs. H. E., Excelsior Springs 

Kirby, Frederick J., Liberty 

Kull, Harry G., Sr., Richmond 

Landrum, C. W., Waverly 

Lawrence, Mrs. Irwin, No. Kansas 
City 

Leach, Mrs. John H., Kirkwood 

Lenz, Mrs. Ray, Boonville 

Lewis, Chas. S., Excelsior Springs 


Excelsior 
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Liesenberg, Leon, Kansas City 

Limbaugh, Burette, Sedgewickville 

Limbaugh, Manley O., Chester, IIl. 

Limbaugh, Stephen N., Cape Girardeau 

Lintvet, Mrs. Don, Lexington 

Logue, Mrs. Hollis H., Excelsior 
Springs 

Lowe, Frank M., San Diego, Calif. 

McGreevy, W. C., Springfield 

McKinnis, Mrs. Lois K., Cape Girar- 
deau 

McShane, Malcolm, Mt. Vernon 

McWilliams, J. P., Bucklin 

Marble Hill School, Poplar Bluff 

Marshall, Phil, Paris, France 

Martin, Mrs. Elsie, Santa Monica, 
California 

Martin, F. C., Sullivan 

Mason, Richard T., Perryville 

Miller, Ray G., Jr., Cape Girardeau 

Mitchell, Roy, St. Louis 

Moody, Mrs. Courtney E., San Ysidro, 
California 

Moore, Richard A., Excelsior Springs 

Morris, Gertrude M., Excelsior 
Springs 

Morse, Mrs. E. L., Excelsior Springs 

Mudd, Joe, O’Fallon 

Murfin, Elmer, Houston 

Myerson, S. R., Excelsior Springs 

Nath, Mrs. George, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming 

Norton, E. H., Jefferson City 

Nunn, R. P., Bowling Green 

Oberholtz, L. E., Kansas City 

Offutt, William, Excelsior Springs 

O’Neal, Mrs. E. C., Sweet Springs 

Owens, Mrs. T. J. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Ozark Regional Library, Potosi 

Patterson, Mrs. Maude G., St. Louis 

Payne, Mrs. William, Excelsior 
Springs 

Pemberton, James A., Shelbina 

Peters, Leroy W., University City 

Petersmeyer, Fred D., Warrenton 

Petty, Mrs. Arthur, Versailles 

Phillips, Hugh, Camdenton 

Phillips, Mrs. Kathleen L., Florence 

Pike, J. C., Bolivar 


and Comments 
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Plattner, W. J., Grand Pass 

Powell, C. N., Excelsior Springs 

Prichard, Claude, Excelsior Springs 

Pugh, U. R., Liberty 

Pyatt, Julian D., Trenton 

Quarles, Johnny, Moberly 

Quast, Mrs, Anthony J., Deer Lodge, 
Montana 

Rader, Mrs. Ralph, Richmond 

Randall, James J., Monett 

Rankin, J. D., Tarkio 

Ratherford, Ernestine, Gorin 

Ray, Elmer B., Shelbina 

Reals, Willis H., St. Louis 

Rendahl, Rodger E., Boonville 

Reynolds, W. F., Ava 

Rhodes, Marion, Alexandria, Virginia 

Riley, Lee Hunter, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Robinson, Mrs. Virginia D. T., Lake- 
wood, Colorado 

Rolen, James, Kansas City 

Rosin, Wilbert H., Concordia 

Runge, A. C., Trenton 

Schaberg, George L., St. Louis 

Schiffer, Mrs. Chas. E., Arco, Idaho 

Schneider, Cyril A., St. Peters 

Sherwood, Malcolm, Branson 

Sherwood, Sam C., Excelsior Springs 

Short, Don L., Excelsior Springs 

Sisk, Wilbur, Excelsior Springs 

Smith, Akey R., Plattsburg 

Smith, Hugh Breckenridge, Excelsior 
Springs 

Snider, H. Hugh, Excelsior Springs 

Soper, Allen B., Jr., Slater 

Steele, Mrs. Betty T., Kansas City 

Stewart, Walter H., Farmington 

Stockton Public Schools, Stockton 

Strathman, Mrs. Olive, Excelsior 
Springs 

Studabaker, D. F., Lucerne 

Swanson, Mrs. J. N., Kingsville 

Thayer, Mrs. K. E., Fayette 

Theis, Harry, St. Louis 

Thomas, John R., St. Louis 

Thompson, E. P., Shelbyville 

Thornton, Mrs. E. J., Kansas City 

Tillman, Walter W., Springfield 
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Trisler, James A., Bachelor Williams, W. K., Mt. Vernon 

Turley, Lester F., El Monte, Calif. Wilson, E. L., Excelsior Springs 

Underwood, Mr. & Mrs. R. H., Kan- Winetroub, Mrs. Carey, Shelbyville 
sas City, Kansas Woodyard, Mrs. Minnie L. F. T., 

Wade, Fred O., Ozark Pueblo, Colorado 

Walden, E. A., Lewistown, Montana Worden, David O., Venice, California 

White, Kelton E., Arcadia Ziegler, M. E., Ste. Genevieve 


SOCIETY TO LOAN PAINTINGS 


The Society has been honored recently by a request to loan 
two of its canvases to the Smithsonian Institution for its Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service which was launched late in 1951 under 
the direction of the National College of Fine Arts. The Society 
was most happy to comply with the request and arrangements have 
been made to loan “View of Weston, Missouri,” by Augustus G. 
Beller, and “Watching the Cargo,” by George Caleb Bingham. 

The Smithsonian plans to present the exhibition in three of 
the largest cities in the Western Zone of Germany beginning Novem- 
ber 1, 1952, to aid in the current reorientation program. 


VALUABLE DOCUMENT GIVEN THE SOCIETY 


Through the courtesy of Andrew Fletcher, president of the St. 
Joseph Lead Company, the Society is in receipt of the original 
Spanish grant for the land that is now U. S. Survey No. 467 on 
which his company started operations in 1864. The land was granted 
to Jean Baptiste Pratte, Jr., in 1797 by Don Carlos Dehault Delassus 
and later was confirmed by the survey of Anthony Soulard. After 
permanent repairs and preservation treatment, this valuable docu- 
ment will be placed in the Society’s manuscript collection. 

This original land grant was rediscovered in the St. Joseph 
Lead Company’s vaults by one of our trustees, Henry C. Thompson, 
while doing some historical research for his company. 


DAVID M. WARREN SETS A RECORD 


A grand total of thirty-three life memberships in the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, given to persons interested in their 
state’s history, is the record set by David M. Warren, of Panhandle, 
Texas, one of the warmest, and most generous, of the Society’s 
many loyal friends. By the time the July, 1951, Missouri Historical 
Review was ready for the press, Mr. Warren had given twenty- 
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four life memberships; in the January issue he was credited with 
one more; and now (in April) he has given eight additional ones, 
making a total of thirty-three. That is a record that will be hard 
to beat but, of course, we’d like to have you try it. A life mem- 
bership in your State Historical Society costs only $20. 


LIBERTY TRIBUNE RECEIVES AWARD OF MERIT 


The annual dinner meeting of the Clay County Missouri His- 
torical Society held in the Presbyterian Church in Liberty on Apvii 
7 was a special event for it marked the reactivation of the society 
and the presentation to the Liberty Advance and Tribune of an 
Award of Merit. The award, given by the American Association 
for State and Local History at its annual meeting in Newark, Dela- 
ware, on June 15, 1951, was granted the Tribune and Advance for 
being the most outstanding weekly newspapers in the Missouri 
River states region, made up of seven states, in their contributions 
to local history during the previous twelve months, with particular 
mention being made of the series of articles by Robert S. Withers. 


After the invocation by Dr. H. I. Hester, Arthur L. Reppert, 
president of the Clay County Historical Society, introduced Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, who, in presenting the award to Eugene L. Preston, 
editor, traced the history of the three families who had largely 
controlled the paper’s policies since the founding of the Tribune 
on April 4, 1846, by Robert H. Miller. Preston’s response ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the honor bestowed and of the help 
given him by his loyal contributors and readers. Others on the 
program were: Russel V. Dye, grandson of the founder, who spoke 
on “Robert H. Miller, Tribune Founder and Editor for Forty 
Years”; Mrs. Robert S. Withers, who talked on “Irving Gilmer, 
Publisher and Editor, 1889-1929”; Robert S. Withers who spoke 
on “Liberty Tribune Readers”; and Chester A. Bradley, Kansas 
City Star editor of “Missouri Notes” who chose “Missouri” as his 
subject. 


Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson of Excelsior Springs added an unusual 
feature to the program when she presented Mr. Shoemaker with a 
check for $37 for the membership dues of that many new Excelsior 
Springs members of the State Historical Society of Missouri. Mrs. 
Dawson had made a personal solicitation for Society memberships in 
Excelsior Springs the previous week with the above result. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society held its annual spring meet- 
ing May 2 at the Baptist Church in Armstrong. James A. Burk- 
hart, of Stephens College spoke on “The Missouri Mule.” 


The Clay County Historical Society held its annual dinner meet- 
ing in the Presbyterian Church in Liberty on April 7. The pro- 
gram was highlighted by the presentation of an Award of Merit to 
the Liberty Tribune and Advance after which officers were elected as 
follows: Ernest L. Capps, president; Russel V. Dye, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. D. Gray, secretary ; Kathryn McKinley, treasurer ; and 
Eugene L. Preston, historian. 


A Grundy County Historical Society is in the process of or- 
ganization. The movement is being sparked by plans to restore 
the 118-year-old W. P. Thompson home near Edinburgh, Grundy 
County’s first permanent type residence, according to an article in 
the Trenton Republican Times of April 7. Charles Dye, Trenton 
businessman, has offered an option on the property to the group 
of persons who are interested in forming a historical society. 


The Laclede County Historical Society met March 7 at the 
Lebanon public library. New officers were elected as follows: 
Frances E. Gleason, president; Dallas Vernon, vice-president; Mrs. 
E. F. Barlow, secretary; and J. H. Easley, treasurer. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City met March 27 at the Kansas 
City Museum for a fried chicken dinner and program. Bob J. 
Benson spoke on the dioramas, D. E. Farrar gave a talk on “The 
Kansas City Southern Railroad System in Retrospect,” and Direc- 
tor C. G. Wilder showed the planetarium. 


One current project of the society is that of providing a digni- 
fied access to Union cemetery in Kansas City where many of the 
pioneer citizens are buried. Included in the project is the plan 
to erect a memorial monument to the pioneers, a plan which has 
long been advocated by Frank Clay Wornall, a Native Son. 


NOTES 


The First Congregational Church of St. Louis celebrated its 
centennial with an anniversary dinner, May 13, a historical pageant, 
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May 14, and a worship service on Sunday, May 16. The Rev. Dr. 
Truman Marcellus Post was the first pastor of the church which 
was organized with seventy-seven charter members on May 14, 
1852. The Rev. Dr. Ellis Walker Hay is the present pastor. 


Christ Episcopal Church of St. Joseph observed its hundredth 
anniversary on Sunday, April 20, with a special centennial service. 
An eight-page booklet giving the order of service also included 
“A Brief History of Christ Church” by Bartlett Boder. 


Local Number 945, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America of Jefferson City, celebrated its golden anni- 
versary December 1, 1951, with a banquet at the Governor Hotel 
in Jefferson City. A booklet of forty-six pages, giving a history 
of the Local, was prepared for the occasion by a committee com- 
posed of Oscar H. Jens, George L. Wageley, and George Clark. 


A reprint of an article by Robert M. Crisler and Mahlon S. 
Hunt, “Recreation Regions of Missouri,” which appeared in The 
Journal of Geography in January, 1952, has been sent to the Society 
by Dr. Crisler. The authors’ purpose in the study is to determine 
whether it is practical to divide a state into recreation regions, 
so using Missouri as an experimental ground they suggest eight 
major regions in each of which the recreational elements have 
homogeneity. 


On April 3 at 5 p. M., the Boy Scouts of the Pony Express 
Council of St. Joseph placed a wreath, which was furnished by the 
St. Joseph Historical Society, at the base of the Pony Express 
statue in the Civic Center to commemorate the beginning of the 
famous service inaugurated by Russell, Majors, and Waddell in 
1860. On April 13, the date on which the mail on the first run 
reached Sacramento, Calif., the scouts removed the wreath in a 
brief ceremony. 


The Missouri Society of Washington, D. C., joined with a num- 
ber of other state societies in the nation’s capital in a reception and 
dance on March 15 for the “Cherry Blossom Princesses” of the 
combined societies. The affair was held in the Terrace banquet 
room of the Shoreham hotel. James H. Pearson is currently presi- 
dent of the Missouri Society and Wendell Allen, secretary. 
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A memorial program for “Negro History Week” was held at 
Tandy Center, St. Louis, on February 15. Speakers on the pro- 
gram were Irving Dilliard, Prof. Herman Dreer, Mrs. John T. Clark, 
N. A. Sweet, the Rev. James E. Cook, DeWitte Lawson, and R. L. 
Witherspoon. 


Major General Gerald C. Thomas, a native of Slater, has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for “outstanding service” 
in the Korean conflict. A marine veteran of both world wars, he 
assumed command of a marine unit in China in 1948 and of the 
First Marine Division of World War II veterans in Korea in April, 
1951. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has purchased from 
David T. Vernon of Evanston, Ill., through the agency of Herbert 
O. Brayer of the same city, a valuable manuscript of Civil War 
days—‘*Reminiscences of Wm. Bull of War Between the States, 
1861-65.” In 1861 William Bull of St. Louis joined the “National 
Guard Engineer Corps of Missouri,” a unit sympathetic with the 
Southern cause, and he fought through four years of the war on 
the Southern side. His reminiscences include a diary kept from 
June 18, 1862, through January 22, 1863, and a summary of his 
later years during eigint of which he was inspector general of the 
state national guard, 1885-93. 


The Society has recently come into possession of a letter, the 
gift of Don D. John of Louisville, Ky., which describes in glowing 
terms the richness of the state of Missouri. Written at Parkville, 
January 20, 1858, by Linton (the last name is not given) to 
James W. Stallings of Kentucky, the letter urges James to come to 
Platte County and go in partnership with him in some business. 


A tombstone of rather unusual interest was found recently by 
J. W. Stewart, editor of the Bonne Terre Bulletin, in a small ceme- 
tery two or three miles north of Silver Springs. It marked the 
grave of George McGuire who was born July 3, 1773, and who died 


at the almost incredible age of 110 years, 10 months, on May 24, 
1884. 


A tour of Clay County homes and gardens, under the auspices 
of the Rural Garden Club, was made June 7 and 8. Entitled 
“Homes and Gardens through the Years,” the tour included both 
historic old homes and new dwellings. 
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A tour of historical sites and homes in Lexington was held 
May 18 under the sponsorship of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of that city. 


One of the unique gifts which came to the office of the Society 
recently is a box of note paper decorated with “landmark sketches” 
of historic spots in Missouri. The artist is Lynn Lintvet (Mrs. 
Donald S.), Route 1, Lexington, and she has combined, in an 
attractive box, twelve sheets and twelve envelopes showing four 
scenes of Missouri: Thespian Hall, Boonville; Mark Twain’s home, 
Hannibal; the state capitol in Jefferson City; and the “columns” on 
the University of Missouri campus. These, with historical data on 
each, sell for $1. 


An article by C. C. Tjsler in the Daily Republican Times of 
Ottawa, IIl., tells of some priceless relics of the Civil War owned 
by Dr. Hugh E. Black of LaSalle, Ill. Among them is a letter 
from a Robert Pollack written to Lt. Col. Thomas B. Black of 
the Third Missouri Cavalry who was in a skirmish near Hartville, 
Mo., in January of 1863, from which he escaped unhurt, with 
thirteen bullet holes in his coat. 


The last remains of Missouri’s secessionist seat of government 
during the Civil War, in Marshall, Texas, has now been razed to 
make room for “a more modern structure,” according to its owner, 
Lew Bates. For a picture and further data on this building see 
the Missouri Historical Review, January, 1951, pp. 134-37. 


Attention has been called before to the excellent series of his- 
torical articles by Ward L. Schrantz which has been appearing each 
Thursday in the Carthage Evening Press for several years but 
special notice should also be taken of the fine pictures which have 
been accompanying the articles. Some of them date from Civil 
War days and they are an invaluable source of information for 
that period and the next few decades. A few articles of special 
interest have been: “Carthage Progress, Brawls and July 4 Cele- 
bration of 1879”; “Rebuilding after 1880 Fire Starts—Dr. Caffee 
New Mayor”; “Cyclonic Storm Circles Square and Toys with Town, 
May 8, 1880”; “High School Commencement of 1881”; and “New 
Railway Progresses in 1881.” 
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Echoes of a bygone era in newspaperdom are contained in 
“Missouri Notes” by Chester A. Bradley in the Kansas City Times 
of February 18, where he tells of the discontinuance of ready-print 
by the Western Newspaper Union. Rural weeklies used to be 
half local news and advertising prirted in the local town, and half 
“patent insides” or pages printed by WNU in the nearest big 
city and shipped to the newspaper. Typesetting machines, cylin- 
der presses, and advertising doomed ready-print. 

General Robert E. Wood, according to an article by John T. 
Alexander in the Kansas City Star of February 27, is quite a man. 
Born in Kansas City, the general at the age of seventy-two is 
president of Sears, Roebuck and Company, the sixth biggest cor- 
poration, in dollar volume of sales, in the United States. 

Fire that on February 21 destroyed the New Nelson building 
at Missouri Ave. and Main St., Kansas City, removed an old 
landmark which was the center of Kansas City’s business life in 
the 1890’s. An article on that era and the buildings surrounding the 
New Nelson appeared in the Kansas City Times of March 4 under 
the authorship of John J. Doohan. 

Hugh P. Williamson, an assistant attorney general of Missouri 
is the author of an interesting story in the Kansas City Times of 
March 18 on the Civil War experiences of an aunt of one of his 
uncles, Mathilda Williamson of Carrollton, Mo. Mathilda’s hus- 
band, James A. Pritchard, joined the Confederate army in 1861 
and in November, 1862, was reported as killed and buried in 
Coffeyville, Miss. Mathilda and Shan, her slave, made the trip 
to Mississippi in the dead of winter, through the lines of battle, 
intending to bring back James’ body but decided against it later. 

Chester A. Bradley in his “Missouri Notes” in the Kansas 
City Times of March 27, came up with some information on state 
gasoline taxes which some of you may not know. It seems that 
for years Missouri had the lowest gasoline tax in the nation, two 
cents. The recent one cent increase passed by the current legis- 
lature, which will go into effect late this summer, made Missouri 
one of the three lowest, for she now shares that place with New 
Jersey and Wyoming. 


In Bradley’s comparison, if you classify Missouri as a southern 
state you will find that with the exception of Texas, Missouri 
is the only southern state with a tax lower than five cents, and with 
the additional exception of Arizona and Maryland, the only one 
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lower than six cents. Only fifteen states in the Union have a tax 
lower than five cents. Louisiana has the highest, nine cents a 
gallon. 

Another point brought out in the article is that Missouri is one 
of the twenty-one states having anti-diversion amendments in their 
constitutions which -restrict the gasoline tax to highway purposes. 
Missouri was one of the first to adopt this amendment (1928) which 
only three other southern states have, Kentucky, Texas, and West 
Virginia. 

John A. Sutter, on whose California property gold was dis- 
covered in 1848, made April fools of his many pressing creditors when 
he slipped out of Westport early in the morning of April 1, 1838, 
to start for the West. Robert G. Beason tells of this less well- 
known chapter of Sutter’s life in an article in the Kansas City Star 
of April 1, 1952. 

Josiah Gregg, whose Commerce of the Prairies is a classic of 
the early West, is the subject of an article by J. Frank Dobie in 
the Kansas City Star of April 25. Gregg, who lived most of his 
youth in Missouri, first traveled the Santa Fe Trail in 1830 and 
from then until his death in 1850 he was not content to be away 
from the great plains. 


An article by Dan Spies appeared in the Lexington Advertiser- 
News of April 8 describing the blowing up of the steamboat Saluda 
near Lexington 100 years ago. A short article by Charles Gunther 
adds additional details. 


John R. Hall of Marshall is the author of a series of his- 
torical paragraphs about events in Saline County which are being 
published at irregular intervals in the Marshall Daily Democrat 
News. The first one, on the rat plague of 1877, appeared on April 
5 


J. 


There is still speculation as to what happened to the loot Jesse 
James may have left when he was killed in 1882. An article by 
Lafe Williams in the St. Joseph Gazette of April 11 tells of some 
of the speculations on its location. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Early Histories of St. Louis. Edited by John Francis 
McDermott. (St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents Founda- 
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tion, 1952. 171 pp.) This collection of the first historical sketches 
of the founding and early years of St. Louis which are based on 
primary sources is made up of six selections of writings by citizens 
of the town itself. The basic one is Auguste Chouteau’s “Narrative,” 
the only eye-witness story of the founding, and his later testimony 
given before the recorder of land titles in 1825. Others are: John 
A. Paxton’s “Notes on St. Louis” which accompanied his St. Louis 
Directory for 1821; Lewis C. Beck’s ten-page passage in his Gazetteer, 
written in the same year; an article by “A Creole” in the St. 
Louis Beacon of January 24, 1831, which was the first detailed 
statement in print of the founding; an essay by Wilson Primm de- 
livered before the St. Louis Lyceum in 1831; and Joseph N. 
Nicollet’s “Sketch of the Early History of St. Louis,” written in 
1842. The editor has oriented the reader and added greatly to 
the value of the book with a thirty-nine-page introduction which 
tells of other comments on St. Louis by early travelers, and at- 
tempts, largely based on the six primary sources, to write a his- 
tory of the town. Included also is a valuable “Chronology for the 
Early History of St. Louis” from 1729 through 1821. 


Mr. President. By William Hillman. (New York: Farrar, 
Straus and Young, 1952. 253 pp.) Astonishing in that it is the 
revelation of the intimate thoughts of a President while he is still 
in office, this volume nevertheless tells little that was not already 
known about Harry S. Truman as man and President. It is 
documentary history, though, and might well be accepted as the 
acme in reporting, for what man before William Hillman has ever 
been presented with the opportunity which presented itself to him 
when, during a series of special interviews with the President, the 
idea of this book emerged, based on Truman’s diaries, private papers, 
and correspondence and supplemented by a section, written by the 
President himself, on his early life. The result reveals Truman as 
a student of history, an affectionate husband and father, and an 
executive who has had to cope with tremendous problems. Truman 
realized, of course, that he has served during momentous years 
and this book is quite evidently an attempt to “keep the record 
straight” on his policies, convictions, and achievements. 


History of the Scottish Rite Valley of St. Louis Orient of Mis- 
sourt. By James B. Steiner and James W. Skelly. (Kirksville: 
Journal Printing Co., [1950]. 390 pp.) This volume opens with 
a historical sketch of the Scottish Rite which traces it from the 
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year 1758 when the “Rite of Perfection” was originated in Paris. 
The authors have carefully gone over the minutes of the four 
bodies of the Rite in Missouri and the organizations within it and 
much other source material, including consultation with a great many 
members of the Scottish Rite, to secure their information. The 
format of the book, the pictures, and paper are excellent and the 
good index makes it a valuable addition to Masonic files. 


Dred Scott’s Case. By Vincent C. Hopkins, S. J. (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1951. 204 pp.) The author has given the 
history of the Dred Scott case from the time it was instituted on April 
6, 1846, to the date of the final decision by the supreme court of the 
United States on March 6, 1857, which declared that the Negro, Scott, 
was not free by reason of his removal to Illinois or to Wisconsin Terri- 
tory as decided by the Missouri court, and that not being a citizen 
of Missouri he was not entitled to sue in the Federal courts. In 
deciding Scott’s case the judges discussed the many other issues in- 
volved which were the vital questions of the day. Clearly presented 
and well annotated, this book leaves little else to be said on the sub- 
ject of this famous case. 


Essentials of Missouri Government. Second edition. By Robert 
F. Karsch. (Columbia, Mo.: Lucas Brothers, 1952. 156 pp.) This 
edition of Prof. Karsch’s book is even more satisfying and informa- 
tive than the first for he has added a number of very fine maps and 
charts and has enlarged others to make them clearer and more use- 
able. He has also incorporated important developments made by 
the 66th General Assembly including the two constitutional amend- 
ments. The book could scarcely be improved upon for a clear, orderly 
presentation of the essentials of Missouri government, fitted to the 
college student, but also easily understandable by those of high school 
age. The author has done an immense service to the teaching of 
Missouri government by the publication of this text. 


The Kansas City Star. By the editor. [ (Kansas City: Kansas 
City Star, 1952. 41 pp.)] Founded by William Rockhill Nelson in 
1880 as a four-page afternoon daily sometimes labeled the “Twilight 
Twinkler,” the Star now has a circulation of 720,000 papers a day in 
an area within a 200-mile radius of Kansas City. This pamphlet gives 
thumb nail portraits of the men primarily responsible for its growth 
from the tremendous personality of its founder right on through Roy 
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Roberts, the present president and general manager, and Henry J. 
Haskell, editor. 


Waters over Linn Creek Town. By Ralph Alan McCanse. 
(New York: Bookman Associates, 1951. 119 pp.) Little glens 
sleeping in the shade, Zion creek loitering in a tranquil pool just made 
for “baptizin’,” and other word pictures of the Linn Creek area in 
the Ozarks make this little volume of narrative poetry good reading. 
When the Lake of the Ozarks was created in 1931 by the completion 
of Osage Dam, parts of five counties were submerged. The heart- 
aches of the old settlers who were thus dispossessed of cherished home 
sites and idyllic beauty spots are described here with admirable re- 
straint, and a fine introduction by Robert L. Ramsay sets the stage 
for the home-spun drama. 


And Then We'll Be Rich. By Clare Bell. (New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. 284 pp.) This delightful story of a 
“reluctant pioneer” on a run-down apple orchard in the Ozarks is 
filled with humor and interest a-plenty. Clare, fresh from a Long 
Island Home and with no taste for roughing it, finds herself suddenly 
thrust into the role of nursing an orchard back to productiveness to 
pay off the mortgage while her husband is busy in Kansas City pro- 
moting schemes to make them all rich. How she succeeds is well 
told in this volume. 


The High Calling. By James Street. (New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1951. 308 pp.) London Wingo, the hero of 
James Street’s former novel, The Gauntlet, returns, in this novel, to 
the scene of his first pastorate, Linden, Missouri, and there meets 
with the usual problems which often beset small town Baptist min- 
isters as well as those of other denominations. The author, himself 
a former minister, knows whereof he writes, so the story is convincing 
but rather overloaded with inconsequential details. 


Trail Driving Days. Text by Dee Brown: Picture research by 
Martin F. Schmitt. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
264 pp.) The size and splendid format of this volume is in keeping 
with the magnificence of the subject covered—the history of the 
golden days of the “rip-roaring trail towns,” free-shooting rustlers, 
and bloody feuds between stockmen and homesteaders. Accompany- 
ing the 229 unusual and definitely noteworthy photographs and 
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sketches is a well-written running text giving the fascinating story of 
the wide open West from about 1840 to the end of the century. The 
only post-war cattle drive mentioned in this book which had a town 
in Missouri as its destination was one in 1866 which headed for 
Sedalia but was stopped at Baxter Springs, Kansas, by irate farmers. 


Cloud on the Land. By Julia Davis. (New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1951. 404 pp.) The hero of this historical novel is young 
Angus McLeod, a Virginia plantation owner, who, seeking his fortune 
in the West in 1822, acquires a wife before he reaches St. Louis and 
a family in the nine years he is manager at Ft. Recovery, up the Mis- 
souri River. The “cloud on the land” is the slavery issue and Angus’ 
wife, Lucy, who does not believe in the Peculiar Institution, has to 
face the issue squarely on her return to Virginia in the thirties. Crude 
frontier living conditions in the West as well as the sheltered way of 
life on the plantation are ably described by the author. 


OBITUARIES 


Oscar EpMuND BERNINGHAUS: Born in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2, 
1874; died in Taos, N. Mex., Apr. 27, 1952. An outstanding painter 
of life in southwestern U. S., he was a student at the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts. He is represented by five murals in the state capitol 
at Jefferson City and his works appear in the permanent collections 
of the City Art Museum, St. Louis, and in museums in Fort Worth, 
Tex., Erie, Pa., and San Antonio, Tex. The winner of numerous 
prizes in art, he was named an associate of the National Academy in 
1926. He was a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


Epwarp Burr: Born in Boonville, Mo., May 19, 1859; died in 
Washington, D. C., Apr. 15, 1952. A graduate of West Point in 
1882, and a veteran of the Spanish-American War and World War 
I, he retired from the army in 1923 with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. A military engineer of note, he designed and built the first steel 
canal gates in America at the Cascade Locks on the Columbia River. 
He became a consulting engineer in New York City after his retire- 
ment from the army. 


Henri Cuouteau: Born in Deadwood, S. Dak., Sept. 25, 1889; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 14, 1952. A lineal descendant of Auguste 
Chouteau, co-founder of St. Louis, he was long active in Republican 
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politics. He served as state representative from the old Fourth Dis- 
trict, 1925-1926. He was a member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 


Etta VictortA Dozsss: Born in Cedar Rapids, Ia., June 11, 
1866 ; died in Macon, Mo., Apr. 13, 1952. Professor emeritus of ap- 
plied arts at the University of Missouri where she taught from 1909 
to 1936, she was a graduate of Thorp Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, 
held a B. S. degree from Columbia University, 1909, and an A. M. 
degree from the University of Missouri, 1913. Among her many 
activities she was founder of the Association of Childhood Education, 
was national president of Pi Lambda Theta, honorary education fra- 
ternity for women, 1921-1925, and president of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, 1924-1925. She was the author of a number 
of books on education. 


WittrAM HeErBert GRAFFIS: Born in 1870 (?); died near 
Winamac, Ind., Mar. 11, 1952. Former publisher of the Sedalia 
Sentinel in 1900, he was also the founder of the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Tribune. After he left Sedalia he published trade magazines in Chi- 
cago until his retirement in 1925. 


Burorp G. Hamitton: Born near Plattsburg, Mo., Apr. 27, 
1881; died in Richmond, Mo., Apr. 17, 1952. A graduate of Wash- 
ington University with an M. D. degree in 1906, he was clinical pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at the University of Kansas until 
he retired from practice and teaching in 1945. In 1950 he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Smith as director of the Missouri Division of 
Health. 


WittiaM Henry Lvueppe: Born in Warsaw, Ill., Aug 13, 1876; 
dved in St. Louis, Mo., Mar. 19, 1952. A graduate of Washington 
University in 1900 with two years of clinical work abroad, 1904-1906, 
he was director of the department of ophthalmology at St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine from 1922 until his retirement in 1950. 
In 1933 he was awarded the Leslie Dana Medal for outstanding 
achievement in the prevention of blindness. He served on a number 
of boards concerned with eye diseases and had written numerous 
medical treatises. He was a member of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri. 
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FRANKLIN MILLER: Born in Lancaster, Mo., Mar. 25, 1878; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Apr. 27, 1952. A lawyer in St. Louis from 
1903 to 1920, he was a graduate of the University of Missouri with 
an A. B. degree in 1901 and of Washington University with an LL. B. 
in 1903. He served as judge of the 8th circuit, 1920-1926, and as cir- 
cuit attorney, 1928-1940. 


Burr Price: Born in St. Louis, Mo., July 17, 1888; died in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Mar. 18, 1952. Beginning his newspaper career 
as a reporter on the St. Louis Republic, in 1910 he went to the New 
York Herald and later became director of the Belgian Economic Press 
Bureau. In 1922 he was named publicity director of the League of 
Nations Association and wrote a book about the league, The World 
Talks It Over (1927). 


Percy WenriIcH: Born in Joplin, Mo., Jan. 23, 1880; died in 
New York, N. Y., Mar. 17, 1952. One of America’s top song writers 
for years, he composed such all-time favorites as “Put on Your Old 
Gray Bonnet,” “When You Wore a Tulip and I Wore a Big Red 
Rose,” and “Sail Along, Silvery Moon.” He was a charter member 
of the American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers. 


James C. WoopsMaLL: Born in Scotland Co., Mo., Feb. 13, 
1875; died in Sedalia, Mo., Jan. 20, 1952. A graduate of Missouri 
Valley College, he taught for several years in Saline and Scotland 
counties before going in the banking business in Memphis. He was a 
representative in the state legislature, 1933-1935 and 1937-1945, and 
at the time of his death was chief examiner of the state savings and 
loan department. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN TEXTBOOKS 


HOW ABOUT A “DON’T BOTHER THE GOVERNOR” WEEK? 
From the Kansas City Times, March 27, 1952. 


Missouri has observed 138 special days, weeks and months since the in- 
auguration of Gov. Forrest Smith in January, 1949... 

The governor carefully studies all requests for proclamations ... So 
far in 1952, there have been proclamations for seven special days, three special 
months and four weeks. The entire year has been set aside as “Girl Scout an- 
niversary year.” 

Many requests for proclamations are repeaters . . . Appeals for proclama- 
tions come from all over the world but mostly from New York and Washington. 
A group in Norway asked for “Leif Ericson day” and from Germany came 
a request for Good Neighbor week. The Czechs wanted a Jan Masaryk day 
and Hungarian-Americans would like a Hungarian Independence day... 

Among previous proclamations have been Correct Posture week, Letter 
Writing week, Children’s Dental Health day, and Beauty Salon week. In- 
cluded are yearly favorites—Fire Prevention week, I Am An American day, 
Engineers’ week, and, of course, Thanksgiving day .. . 


NO WATER CYCLES? 
From the Bowling Green Times May 8, 1890. 


The rain kept the bicyclists from reaching this city Sunday. J. W. Edwards, 
C. S. Shephard and W. C. Adams went to Louisiana on their “wheels” to meet 
them. About one hundred bicyclists were in Louisiana on that day—seventy- 
eight from St. Louis, thirty from Quincy and some from Hannibal and other 
points. Harry McCormick and others had prepared to entertain them had they 
reached this city. 





NOT EVEN A BURMA SHAVE SIGN??? 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, January 7, 1820. 


Public roads in this country, instead of a convenience, have in fact become 
nuisances. In their present improved state, a traveller every few miles is liable 
to be lost, by some fork in a road without sign boards, or by a neighborhood 
track, often larger and better improved than the main road. A waggon cannot 
get to market with a load of pork or corn, or a family waggon pass Franklin 
until they unload in getting up or down the bank of some little creek. 


NO CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, January 22, 1869. 
SURE ANTIDOTE FOR TOBACCO 


Warranted to remove all desire for Tobacco. This great remedy is an 
excellent appetizer and restores tone and vigor to the digestive organs. Smokers 
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and chewers for fifty years cured. Ladies can give it to their husbands and 
friends without their knowledge and destroy the desire for its use forever. 
Price fifty cents. Address 
Charles A. C. DeWitt, Chemist 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEN EXTRA SESSIONS WEREN’T POPULAR 


From The Daily Tribune, Jefferson City, January 7, 1881. 


Lieut.-Gov. Brockmeyer read the “riot act” yesterday about the condition 
of the Senate chamber. There was no fire in one of the fire places because 
the “old chimney wouldn’t draw” and the stoves in the lobby were a little off, 
and the whole place was cold and disagreeable. The gentlemen’s remarks were 
appropriate and in order. 


PROBABLY NO COFFEE HOUR EITHER 
From The (Clinton) Henry County Democrat, September 14, 1916. 


Whether the easy time enjoyed by the penitentiary guards had anything 
to do with several recent escapes or not is not known, but Warden McClung has 
issued an order dispensing with the comfortably upholstered rocking chairs en- 
joyed by the guards while on duty on the walls, and substituting instead uncom- 
fortable stools which afford no opportunity for a tired guard to snatch seven 
winks of sleep. 


BEFORE THE DAYS OF OLEO 
From The Daily Tribune, Jefferson City, January 23, 1881. 


The lively demonstration lately made against the manufacture and sale of 
bogus butter, thus far has only served to demonstrate that Lardine enters 
largely into the composition of the very best brands of creamery and other 
fancy high priced butter. It is claimed that the hog’s lard after having gone 
through certain chemical processes ... is just as healthy and palatable as 
the best butter, and cannot be detected in the bogus article . . . It is said that 
dairymen make no objections to it, because if the manufacture of the new 
commodity can be suppressed their profits will be seriously interfered with, for 
they make no reduction in their prices because of the adulteration with Lardine. 


AN IDEA FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
From The Mirror, St. Louis, July 28, 1898. 


... I think that the [railroad] tunnel is a nuisance that leads to another 
institution that is a blight upon the city—the Union Station. That is a beautiful 
structure and it is a great comfort to travelers but it utterly deprives St. Louis 
of a transient population. It is designed to prevent any person staying in this 
city unless he has to. The trains make such close connections that the traveling 
public, for the most part, never gets a view of the city. Everybody is shot 
through the town and the city makes about as much impression upon ninety- 


nine out of one hundred travelers ... as if it were a water-tank station... 
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If people had to cross the town to get from one train to another,—there would 
be ten fine hotels in St. Louis where there are at present about four [and] 
there would be more business for retail dealers in the heart of the city. The 


Union Station is a great benefit to the traveling public, but what is it to St. 
Louis? 


PERSONALITY OF AN ARTIST, A MISSOURI YOUTH WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


From The Mexico Evening Ledger, July 22, 1948. Excerpts from a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. Frances Cook Digges of Columbia, formerly of Mexico, giving a 
first hand story of the personality and character of William Merritt Chase, one of 
America’s great artists who spent most of his youth in Mexico. 


. .. I had the good fortune to be one of Mr. Chase’s pupils on his annual 
European trip in 1913. At that time he rated at the top among American 
artists . . . His appearance was most striking—not tall, but with his white hair 
and goatee, his keen eyes behind pinchnez, his immaculate grooming, he was a 
figure to be remembered. He always wore white linen suits, a white Panama 
hat, white shoes and his white ties were slipped through an antique ring. These 
rings were his particular hobby, he had over four hundred of them. Some 
priceless and very beautiful, which he had collected on his various European 
trips. And he carried a slender cane which, we came to know, was quite an 
adjunct in his lectures and criticisms in pointing out errors and very occasion- 
ally a word of praise. On his watch chain was a ball which when opened showed 
the pictures of his eight children. 


... Mr. Chase ... took us to all the museums and commented on the 
pictures, especially the ones he considered best and why. I recall when we came 
to Titian’s “The Man With The Glove” he stopped and said, “That is worth 
crossing the ocean to see...” He considered the portrait of Pope Innocent 
X the finest portrait ever painted and I felt that to be true of all I had seen. 

Of Mr. Chase’s own pictures, his portraits, I believe, rank first. His fish 
studies, however, have never been equalled, and these show his remarkable 
handling of iridescent colors. His pictures hang in most of the better galleries 
in this country. You can see “Carmincita” in New York’s Metropolitan, “Alice” 
(his daughter) in the Art Institute of Chicago, in St. Louis a fine example of 
his favorite fish, and many others. In the Ufizzi Gallery he is one of the three 
American artists shown there. The other two are Whistler and Sargent. 


He had a big studio and on Monday mornings we went there for criti- 
cism . . . His comments were caustic and often caused near tears but no one 
questioned that he knew his art . .. Mr. Chase was sixty or over then. He 


died not many years later [1916] and America lost one of her really great 
painters. 


MISSOURI RIVER IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, 1824 
From the St. Louis Enquirer, January 13, 1824. 


The subject of internal improvements will no doubt occupy the serious 


consideration of congress at their present session . . . Missouri . . . has claims 


which require their attention and which it is the interest of the nation to grant. 
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We mean an appropriation to remove the obstructions to the Navigation of the 
Missouri River . . 

The annual swell in the Missouri river is from 20 to 30 feet, and commences 
with the spring, reaching its greatest height about the middle of June or the 
Ist of July; this swell is a series of lesser floods, following each other in rapid 
succession, as to prevent each from subsiding until the great result is produced— 
Nor does it lose its majesty, its turbulence, or its power in a day, a week or a 
month, as other rivers do—but, as in spring, succeeding swells raised the 
waters nearly level with the banks, by which it is confined; so with the reced- 
ing year, it sinks by degrees, until December’s snow and January’s frost bind 
it in ice. In the months of January and February it is always lowest. A small 
appropriation, say twenty or thirty thousand dollars would be enough to cut 
off all the sawyers and planters in the river, from the mouth of the Missouri 
to the mouth of the Kansas, level with or below the ice—the first swell which is 
about the first of March would remove the obstructions thus cut off, and give 
sufficient water above the stumps to make navigation safe. 

We do not recollect to have conversed with any pretending to a knowledge 
of the river who deny the practicability of the plan. But by some it is objected 
that other sawyers would be continually forming. 

It will be recollected, that the losses which have happened on the river, have 
chiefly been occasioned by the strong current setting on piles of drift, lodged 
in bends and generally kept from moving off by standfasts or planters—if 
these planters were cut away, the drift and danger would disappear together. 
Let it be recollected that one obstruction causes another . . 


BETHEL COLONY’S WESTERN TREK 


From the Shelbyville Shelby County Herald, May 23, 1951. 


May 23, 1855—a big day for the Bethel colony—the day of departure for 
the first wagon train west. 

Thirty-five “covered wagons” stood in the streets; ox teams yoked and 
ready. Two hundred and fifty men, women, and children said good-by to friends 
and relatives. 


Dr. William Kei, founder of the little “communistic” community, gave 
the starting signal ... [The caravan] differed from the others in at least 
one way. At its head was a hearse containing the body of Keil’s 19-year-old 
son, Willie, in an alcohol-filled iron casket. 

It is an old story in Shelby County—how Willie wrung a promise from 
his father to be among the first to go across the plains; how he fell sick and 
died on the eve of the train’s departure ; how Dr. Keil first planned to carry the 
sick boy in a makeshift ambulance; how the ambulance became a hearse. . . 

The move west had been planned a long time. Nine of the colony mem- 
bers were sent west by Keil in 1853 to hunt land for a new settlement. They 
took up claims on the Willapa River in the Pacific Northwest. 

They made about fifteen miles a day when the going was good... Keil 
did not find the prairies as grim as pictured. 

“I find everything different on the plains than I was told I would,” Keil 
wrote at the end of a quiet journey from Fort Kearney to Laramie. “On the 
whole there is more wood on the plains than most people have in Europe. . , 
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I have lived just as I used to at home. So far, this side of the Platte we had our 
spinach every day. From Kearney to Laramic, we had currant and gooseberry 
pies that were better than we had in Missouri.” 

Beyond Fort Laramie, the prospects were gloomy .. . 

The Indians ... did not trouble the party ... At length the wagons 
rested on the west bank of the Green. An Indian rode into camp. Keil did 
not hold with the then-popular belief that an Indian was a species of vermin. He 
fed his guest and sent him on his way . . . Keil made use of the policy of sooth- 
ing the savage stomach and tobacco pouch. His wagon train was allowed to 
go on its way toward Fort Boise unmolested . . 

Joining his people on the Willapa, Keil decided that the land was not suit- 
able. He trekked into what is now Oregon and found better country. At Aurora 
the Bethel party laid out their fields, built their houses and settled down to 
work... 

Willie’s journey ended on the Willapa River, on the claim of Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Giesy ... On December 26, 1855 . . . the hearse made its last trip 
to a small cemetery now between Menlo and Ramond, Wash., and Willie was 
buried with elaborate ceremony .. . 

The Aurora colony prospered as had the Bethel and Ninevah groups. How- 
ever, it prospered under the leadership of one man. When Dr. Keil died on 
Dec. 30, 1877, the end was near . . . In 1878, the Bethel, Aurora, and Ninevah 
colonies slipped into oblivion. 


APPLE BLOSSOM TIME 


From The Liberty Advance, January 26, 1948. Excerpts from an article by 
Robert S. Withers. 


One of the first things with which the pioneer concerned himself was an 
orchard .... From it he got the delectable cider and the vinegar with which he 
was able to preserve much food and which was a sure preventive of scurvy. 

During . . . Indian Summer the housewife was busy peeling and slicing 
the apples for drying ... They were eaten stewed and in pies and nothing 
more delectable has ever been concocted than the fried “turn-over” dried apple 
pie... 


For the lighter, gayer hours the housewife always had set a way ...a 
jar or two of brandied peaches and apples . . . 

And last . . . was apple butter making. It always required a lot of help 
and the women... in the neighborhood ... all got together and gossiped 


while their nimble fingers fluttered over the apple peelings or slowly shoved 
the long stirring paddle back and forth through the lazily bubbling apple butter. 

. It frequently happened that the orchard was planted before the 
house was built. 

... No article concerning the orchards of Clay county would be com- 
plete without mentioning the sugar pear and the Indian peach. They both 
seemed to have arrived with the first wave of pioneers. 

These pears were small, but . . . exceedingly sweet ... There are some 

. still standing that are over a century old. They are still bearing and. . . 
have seldom failed to bear. The popularity of the Indian peach was that the 
meat was red clear through. It was a cling-stone and matured late in the 
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fall . . . It was always chosen by the pioneer women for peach pickles because 
its scarlet color showed well in the finished delicacy. 

In the earliest years apples were kept by simply digging a hole in the 
ground and covering the apples first with leaves then bark or stones and then 
the earth. 

Apples that were . . . hard and sour in the fall . . . would become as sweet 
as sugar and they would become so soft and mellow that they would frequently 
burst open. This gave them a superior flavor that is acquired in no other way. 

. .. [The orchardist] had as his worst enemy the cottontail rabbit and in 
lieu of the paper wrapper or the steel wire wrapper of today the pioneer shot a 
rabbit and split the body open and rubbed the trees with the inside of the rabbit. 
One or two applications during the winter was always enough to save the trees. 

. .. The pioneer orchardist always selected . . . some long inner blades 
of corn shucks and kept on hand some home made beeswax . . . He soaked his 
strips . . . in warm water and after he had placed the bud in its new home he 
wrapped it carefully and tied it fast and neatly with his strip of shuck then 
painted the tie with warm beeswax, leaving nature to do the rest. 

The pioneer orchard was not beset with any of the pests of modern times. 
The trees lived on an average of 25 to 35 years and practically every apple 
attained perfection. All the pioneer had to do was to plant the tree and prune 
it in the Spring . . . I do not know of any records that were kept but as I 
remember a small orchard would produce a carload. 

... 1 do not know when the first traveling nursery salesmen began to 
serve Clay county, but it must have been at an early date. Our largest old pine 
trees are “Austrian pines.” Many of them are 100 years old and all of them 
were sold by traveling salesmen . . . 


“A JEWEL FOR MY DAUGHTER... . IN MEMORY OF ME.” 


From the Kansas City Star, October 13, 1951. Extracts from an article by 
Mary Paxton Keeley. 


At the turn of the century anyone who lived around Kansas City, if asked 
who was the best known Missouri poet, would . . . have said Arthur Grissom, 
an Independence boy . . . Yet today Grissom is almost forgotten. 

. . . His volume of society verse, “Beaux and Belles,” published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1896, turns up from time to time in secondhand 
book stores . . . To the reader of today .. . the poems in “Beaux and Belles” 
are interesting . . . as social history ... 

Arthur Grissom grew up in Independence, where his family moved after 
his father’s retirement from the ministry. He was the pride of his teachers 
at Woodland college there and they encouraged him... to set out for the 
New York of O. Henry to seek his fortune as a writer. 

Before he left, he met Julia Woods, the only daughter of the millionaire 
banker, Dr. W. S. Woods, who had little liking for poets. In New York, ... 
the Independence boy did well . . . 

Julia Woods was sent to Monticello for a year and then came home to 
make a spectacular debut. Then, when she had been out two years, the 
society editor of the Star printed the announcement of her engagement to 
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Archie RoBards of Hannibal ... Julia set out for New York with her 
mother to gather up the items . . . for the trousseau . . . 

On that lovely May morning on Fifth avenue, whether by prearrangement or 
not, she met her old flame, Arthur Grissom. They were so glad to see each 
other that he bought her violets and took her to lunch down on Washington 
square. Before the day ended, they were standing before the chancel of the 
Little Church Around the Corner being married. 

When a daughter was born of this marriage, Dr. Woods could stand no 
longer having his daughter so far from him; he talked his son-in-law into 
moving to Kansas City and having a go at banking ... So Arthur... did 
try banking but the poet found banking as detestable as the banker found 
poetry .. . So he quit the bank .. . 

Arthur’s desertion of the bank may have caused a quarrel with Julia... 
Julia went home with the baby ... [and] filed suit for divorce. Arthur 
Grissom sued his father-in-law for alienation and breach of contract. The 


suit . . . was settled out of court for $18,000. 
After the settlement Arthur went back to New York with his cousin, Sam 
Ragland, to found the Smart Set . . . [which] boomed from the first ... Gris- 


som accepted the first short story of O. Henry’s to be printed . . . Launched on 
his career as editor of the cleverest magazine in this country, .. . Arthur Gris- 
som died December 4, 1901, of typhoid fever . . . He was 31. 

The New York Tribune published his will in which he left all his property 
to his aging parents except $100 to be used “for the purchase of a jewel to be 
bought’ for my daughter Gladys Woods Grissom when she is 18 in memory 
of me.” 


JESSE JAMES WAS BOB FORD'S “MARKED” MAN 


From The Kansas City Times, August 3, 1948. Excerpts from an article by 
Mrs. Leone Ford Ross from an interview with Mrs. Amanda Ford Seigel, 
five years before her death in 1945 at the age of 90. Mrs. Seigel was Bob 
Ford’s sister. 

. . . From the time he came to Missouri when he was seven [1869], Bob 
seemed obsessed with the idea of capturing Jesse James. Everybody was dis- 
cussing the $60,000 bank robbery, and the murder of young George Wymore 
at Liberty, which was known to be the work of the James gang. All this added 
fuel to Bob’s childish mind and while the rest of us were riding stick horses and 
playing hide and seek, he would be imagining that he was a detective hunting 
the dreaded Jesse ... 

Before her marriage, Uncle Will Ford’s wife had been Artelia Cum- 
mings .. . sister of Jim Cummings, a member of the James gang. One day 
Jesse took it into his head to kill Jim and went to Uncle Will’s looking for him. 
There was no one at home except [Cousin] Albert and Jesse tried to make him 
tell where Cummings was . . . Jesse carried him off into the woods, tied him 
to a tree and built a fire. He would heat sticks of wood and hold them on 
Albert’s bare body, threatening him with death if he did not disclose his uncle’s 
hiding place. Finally, satisfying himself that [Albert didn’t know], Jesse 
mounted his horse and rode away. Albert was almost dead when found. 

If Bob had despised the James before, his hatred now knew no bounds. He 
was 17... My brother, Charlie, slightly older than Bob, had met Jesse at 
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dances, liked him, and like many another Clay countian, simply refused to be- 
lieve the things he heard. Contrary to popular opinion he was never with 
Jesse on any of his raids. Charlie and Bob would argue about the James for 
hours, but after the attack on Albert, Charlie was won over to his brother’s side. 
From that day his hatred for Jesse was just as deep, but he was terribly afraid 
of him, whereas Bob was afraid of nobody on earth. 

By 1882... [Bob] talked Mattie [his sister, Mrs. Mattie Bolton] into 
going to Jefferson City to present his ideas on the capture to the governor . 
The governor was enthusiastic over Bob’s plans . 

Charlie . . . located Jesse living under an assumed name in St. Joseph. 
Jesse responded to an invitation to visit Charlie in Mattie’s home in Richmond 
and there, ten days before his death, he was introduced to Bob Ford. Charlie 
told him he had decided to take him up on his many offers to join the gang, and 
asked if he would have Bob too... 

[Jesse declined at first but] after thinking it over said that Bob might come 
along . . . After arriving in St. Joe, Jesse was not long in planning the robbery 
of a large Iowa bank . . . Finally everything was arranged and the gang was 
to ride the next midnight. 

On the afternoon of the fatal day, April 3, 1882, Charlie and Bob decided 
to stroll down to the postoffice for the newspapers. As they walked home Bob 
unfolded the Jefferson City Daily which Jesse always read with much interest. 
There on the front page were the screaming headlines, “Ford Boys Planning To 
Capture Jesse James.” ... 

Charlie was panic-stricken, but Bob quickened his steps, marched back to 
the James home and shot Jesse while he was dusting a picture. 

[Generally accepted accounts of the killing of Jesse James agree that the 
killing took place soon after breakfast in the morning and that neither Charlie 
nor Bob Ford had left the premises on the morning Jesse was killed. There 
is no evidence to substantiate the claim that Charlie and Bob saw such a head- 
line in the Jefferson City paper as Mrs. Seigel relates. ] 
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Bulletin: Missouri Historical Society, April: “The Kingdom of Callaway,” 
by Ovid Bell; “Dr. Aaron J. Steele,” by Corinne Steele Hall; “Judge 
Matthias McGirk,” by Charles van Ravenswaay; “Mackey Wherry,” by his 
grandchildren—Maggie M., William M., Joseph A., and John M. Wherry. 

Colliers, February 9: “Riddle of Mrs. Truman,” by H. W. Erskine. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, March: “Elizabeth Benton 
(Kansas City, Mo.)” [chapter]. 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Spring: “Sol Smith Russell, 
Actor from Jacksonville,” by Bertha K. Mason. 


Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, December: “Home Mission 
Changes in Missouri,” by John B. Hill. 

The Junior Historian [Texas], March: “Frank Dalton or Jesse James,” by 
Sue Looney. 

Mid-America, April: “Gunboat Personnel on the Western Waters,” by Charles 

B. Hirsch. 
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Museum Graphic, Winter: “Steamboats,” by Bartlett Boder. 


National Genealogical Society Quarterly, March: “Belated Census of Earliest 
Settlers of Cape Girardeau County, Missouri,’ compiled by Rev. Wm. J. 
Gammon. 

Nebraska History, March: “De Smet’s Illustrator: 
by John Francis McDermott. 


Theatre Arts, March: “Two Famous Daughters” [Margaret Truman and 
Sarah Churchill], by Leota Diesel. 


Father Nicolas Point,” 


Time, February 25: “Retail Trade: 
General Robert E. Wood.] 


The General’s General Store” [on 
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The names of members of the State Historical Society of Missouri who have 
secured new members for the Society and the names of the new members them- 
selves have not been listed individually in this index but may be found listed 
collectively under the heading of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


A 


A. McDowell (steamboat), 354 

Abbott Laboratories, donor, 8 

Abel (or Able), Ezekiel, 54 n., 56 

Ables, John, 190 

Abolition, Sask on, 101-02 

Abrams, 8 

Academy of Science of St. Louis, 
seum, 213-14 (illus.) 

Acoma, N. Mex., 285 

“Across the Wide Missouri” (film), 
noted, 179 

| County, museum in, 3; park in, 


Adams, John Quincy, peqeesesens with 
Spain over Texas, 337, 3 

Adams, Lee M., art. by, fisted, 321 

Adams, W. C., 398 

Adams and Hooker’s 
Class, 253 

-_ George, book on remarks of, 302- 


mu- 


Elocutionary 


Adventures of Tom semyer, The, Eng- 
lish edition of, cited, 84 

Agincourt, Battle of, 1415, 330 n. 

Agriculture, early, 167, 263; art. 
39-45 


Airpark, art. on, listed, 210 
Aitken, Robert I., 17 
Albert, Anselm, 258, 259 
Alexander, Jean, 296 
Alford, C. A., 249 
Allen, Birt S., 203 
Allen, O. A., 168 
Allen, Thomas pa 
Allen, Wendell, 3 
Allen, William He Obit., 
Allen Theatrical Co., 253 
Alley, Thomas, 171 
Altenburg, Mo., museum in, 136 
Aly, Barbara, thesis by, 77 
Aly, Bower, verso of t.p. July issue 
Amend, Mary. See Bingham, Mrs. Mary 
(Amend) 
American Assoc. for State and Local 
History, 72-73, 287, 290-91, 385 
American Association of University 
LS - Trenton, museum collection 
or, 
American Fur Co., 338 
American Legion, Tirey J. Ford Post, 
118; Post No. 16, Sedalia, 137; Post 
No. 253, Festus, 182; Missouri Divi- 
sion of, 186 
American Pioneer Trails Assoc., 178 
American Sash and Door Co., 184 
“Americans in the Valley,” ed. by 
Ruby Matson Robins, 46-63, 162-7i, 


on, 


fossil collection, 16 


196 


262-75, 363-79 (illus.) 
America’s New Frontier: The Mountain 
Garnsey, 


West, by Morris E. 100 


( 407 ) 


And Then We'll Be Rich, by Clare 
Bell, 394 
Anderson, Hattie M., 284, 285 
Anderson, Henry, 269-70 
Anderson, James, 80, 123, 179 
Anderson, Sidney D., 236 
Anderson, William Oliver, 127 
Anderson House, Lexington, 87, 189; 
museum, 126-27 (illus. opening, 184 
Andrew County, museum 4; arts. 
on history and citizens of, noted, 83, 
Andrews, Orrel Marie, 12 
Anesthetics, early use of, 146 
Anheuser- Busch, Inc., collection, a 
Anniversaries, 81-83, 180-81, 386-87 
Ansell, Jack, Jr., thesis by, 77 
“Anti-Horse Thief ‘Ansocintion Began in 
Missouri,” 36-38 (illus.) 
Anti-Saloon Army, 148 
—= Thief Assoc., 38 
pplbersy. Mrs. Earnest, 289 
Prela, M Mo., museum in, 229-30 
aaa haeology in Mo., arts. on, listed, 211 
Ardinger, John, donor, 189 
Arizona, gas tax of, 390-91 
Arkansas, book on court in, 99, art. on, 
206-07 


Arkansas Folklore Society, 91 

Arminian Baptist church, 56 

Armour Packing Co., mining opera- 
tions, 113 

Armstrong, E. O., 106 

Armstrong, William, 83 

Arnold, Charles, 290 

Arnold, William B., 299 

Arrow Rock, Mo., Masonic 
98; museums in, 227- 

—_ Rock Academy and Museum, 229 
(illus.) 

Arrow Rock Tavern, art. on, noted, 298; 
and Museum, 227-28 (illus.) 

Asboth, Alexander, 259 

— Thomas, quoted, 52, 53, 165-66, 

37 


Ashley, William H., 56 

Astor, John Jacob, and the fur trade, 
338, expedition, i811, 375 

Atascadero, Calif., 285 

Atchison, David R., art. on, 207 

Atchison County, museum in, 4 

Athens, Mo., temperance drive, 201-02 

Athens, Battle of, 90th anniv., 73-74 


lodge in, 


Atkins, Mary, 122; Museum of Fine 
Arts, 121-22 (illus.) 

Atkinson, Lee B., 87 

Atkinson, Robert White, 87 

“Atlantic,” (balloon), art. on 26-28 


(illus.) 
Aubry, Francis X., art. on, noted, 298- 
99 
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Audrain County, museums in, 4-5; art. 
n Civil War in, noted, 95; arts. on 
1865 election returns, 204, Mormon 
“rebellion” in, 205-06, early days in, 
318-19; Fair, edition of exico 
Ledger on, noted, 95 

Audrain County Historical Society, col- 
lection, 4-5 

Audubon, John James, centennial ex- 
hibition, 86-87; and Ste. Genevieve, 
168; paintings by, noted, 214; book 
on, 300-01 

Audubon Society. See National Audu- 
bon Society 

Austin, ieses, 54, 156; quoted, 165, 265, 
366-67; Spanish land grant of, 264; 
names Potosi, 266; home of, 267, 
(illus.) cover of April issue; financial 
losses of, 268; Texas land grant of, 
268; death of, 268; and Herculan- 
eum, 270-71, 272; entrance into St. 
Louis, 366 

Austin, Stephen, 208. 285; quoted, 54 

Austrians, in Mo., 112-13 

Automobiles, early, 312 

Azor, Francois (Breton), 264 


B 


Bacon, Charles, 186 
gnell Dam, museum in, 235 
Bainbridge, Mo., early history, 60 
= Co lege, memorial collection, 23- 
4 


Bakeless, John, verso of t.p. July issue 

Baker, -- (Herculaneum), 271 

Baker, Abraham, 171 

Baker, Frankie, art. en, 317 

Baldwin, Charles H., 297 

Baldwin, Charles Ww. + art. on home of, 
noted, 297 

Baldwin, L. W., 221 

Ballard, O. W., 243 

Ballew, James, 269-70 

Balloon races, 28-29 

“Balloonists Starred in Missouri's First 
Air Shows,” 27-29 (illus.) 

Balsiger, Harry, 182 

Baltic (steamboat), 332-34 

Baltimore, George Calvert, 
See Calvert, George 

“Bandit Furnished Own Publicity Re- 
lease at the First Train Robbery in 
Missouri,” 249-50 (illus.) 

Bank of Missouri, and Thomas Hart 
Benton, 340, 343; organized, 370 

Bank of the U. S., veto on recharter of, 
noted, 200-01; Thomas Hart Benton 
and, 335, 339-40 

Banks, early, 338-40 

Baptist Church 

thel, near Jackson, 56, 57, 58 

—Hopewell, 318 
—New Bloomfield, 81 
—Perryville, 275 
—Platte City, 82 
—Ste. Genevieve District, 1794, 171 
—Washington County,,.264 

Barbee, Bud, thesis by, 76 

Barlow, Mrs. E. F., 386 

Barnhart, John D. (ed.), Henry Hamil- 
ton and George Rogers Clark in the 
American Revolution, 304 

Barnhill, F. C., 185, verso of t.p. Jan- 
uary issue; report by, quoted, 202 

Barnum, P. T., 255 


First Lord. 
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Barr, Jo. W., verso of t.p. April issue 

Barrens, The. See Perryville 

Barron, W. Harry, collection, 129 

Barry County, museum in, 6; art. on 
listed, 321 

Barton, Lulu E., booklet by, noted, 88 

Barton County, proposed museum in, 


Baseball, in St. Louis, thesis on, 75 

Bass, Tom, relics, 4-5 

Bassore, T. C., 

Bates, Edward, peter from, 271-72 

Bates, Elias, 265 

Bates, Frederick, 266 

Bates, Lew, 389 

Bates, Mrs. ’ Walter, 234 

Batterton, Tillie E. See Trader, Mrs. 
Tillie (Batterton) 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 
ed. by Robert U. Johnson and Clar- 
ence C. Buel, cited, 323 

Baumhoff, ee orae The Damned 
Missouri Valley, < 1-02 

Bay, Mrs. Dora Elizabeth (Dentjen), 
140, 143 

Bay, Helmuth, 140 

Bay, J. Christian, art. on, 140-43; donor, 
189; Going West: The Pioneer Work 
of Alfred Brunson, 302; collection, 
64, 189, 302, verso of t.p. Oct. issue, 
art. on, 140-43 

Bay, Mrs. Michael, arts. by, noted, 297 

Beasing, George I., 4 

Beason, Robert G., arts. by, noted, 191, 
298, 391 

Beaumont, William, 224; art. on, listed, 


2 
Becherer, Floyd Oliver, thesis by, 76 
Beck, Lewis C., 392 
Becker, -- (artist), 219 
Beckwith, Thomas, 13; 
tion, 13 
Beer, corn, recipe for, 310 
Behymer, F. A., art. by, noted, 96-97 
Bell, Clare, And Then We'll Be Rich, 
4 


39 
Bell, Ovid (co-comp.), Transactions of 
the Missouri Lodge of Research, Vol. 
i‘ Vol. VI, 97-98; art. by, listed, 
— 


Bell, Walter, 295 

Bell View, Mo. See Bellevue, Mo. 

Bellefontaine cantonments, established, 
370; troops of, 370, 377 

Beller, Augustus G., painting by, noted, 
verso of t.p. Oct. issue, 8, loaned, 384 

Bellevue, Mo., 265, 268-69 

Bellflower, Mo., First 
Church, 83 

Beliknapp, -- (Conn.), 273 

Belmont, Battle of, 333 

Benner, Velma Reinhart, thesis by, 76 

Bennett Spring State Park Museum, 
126 

Bennitt, Rudolf, 11 

Benson, Bob J., 386 

Benteen, Frederick W., 331 n. 

Benton, Thomas Hart (artist), picture 
by, noted, 5; murals, noted, 18; ex- 
hibit, 186; painting by, loaned, 186; 
art. by, noted, 187; lithographs noted, 
292; collection, verso of t.p. Oct. is- 
sue, 8, 64 


Indian collec- 


Presbyterian 


Benton, Thomas Hart (senator), can- 
vass of 1849, 31, 32; portrait of, 
noted, 85; statue of, noted, 183; 


papers, 292: art. on, 1818-20, 335-45 

















Berk, Philip Edward, thesis by, 77 

Bernin od, 16: Oscar E., 18; art. on, 
ete se 116; paintings by, noted, 214; 
o 

Berry, * somal Brigid, thesis by, 75 

Bethel, Allan, They Lifted Their Eyes, 
195-96 

Bethel, Mo., communistic colony, art. 
aon 97, quoted, 401-02; book on, 


Bethel (Baptist) Church, 56, 57, 58 
Bible College. See Missouri Bible Col- 
lege 
Bicycling, 

(illus.), 
Biddle, Thomas, 217 
Bienville, Jean Baptiste le Moyne, 111 
Big Blue, Battle of. See Westport, 
Battle of 
Big Spring State Park Museum, 14 
Big Thunder (Indian), art. on, 315-16 
Bigelow, Charlie, 186 
Bingham, Clara. See King, Mrs. Clara 
(Bingham) 
Bingham, Mrs. Elizabeth (Hutchison), 


early arts. on, 200, 355-56 
398 


Bingham, George Caleb, 288; painting 
“Stump 3 ye 26, 31 (illus.); 
paintings by, noted, 87, 214, 215-16, 
227-28; painting of, noted, 216; arts. 
on, noted, 191, 314; collection, verso 
t.p. Oct. "issue, 8, 64; painting by, 
loaned, 384 

Bingham, Henry, 3 

Bingham, Mrs. Mary (Amend), 314 

Binkley, Claude, 295 

Beare of Edward William Schauff- 

, 1839-1916, by Robert Mc- 
Ewen Schauffler, 100 

Birdsall, Stanley, 81 

Birkhead, G. S., 78 

Bishop, Mrs. Esther 
t.p. April issue 

Black, Hugh E., 389 

Black, Thomas B., letter to, noted, 389 

“Black Betsey,” (cannon), art. on, 
noted, 94 

Blair, Mrs. Emily Newell, obit., 102 

Blair, Francis Preston, ‘stump speech, 

Statue of, noted, 183; in Civil 
War, 354 

Blair, James T., Sr., portrait of, pre- 
sented, 182-83 

Blair, Mrs. James T., Sr., 182 

Blair, James s Jr., 78, 84, 182 

Blair, Sam C., 183 

Blair, William © 183 

Blair, William D., 331 n. 

Blake, Leonard W., 186 

Blake, Raymond E., proposed museum 
by, 118 

Blankenship, Joseph W., 22 

Blanton, E gar P. 86 

Blanton, H. J., 86, 132 

Blechle, Adolph, 314 

Bloomington, Ill., early paving in, 357 

Blue Star Memorial Highways, 289; 
markers in Mo., 85, 182; park dedi- 
cated, 182 

Biumenschein, E. L., 18 

Bly, Nellie, 317 

Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, 
art collection, 214 

Boats, early, art. on, noted, 188; Look 
on, 195 

Bock, George W., beetle collection, 9 


(Downs), verso 


Index 
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Boder, Bartlett, 80, 180, verso t.p. April 
issue, 287; arts. py, 1 ed, 1 5, C6, 


noted, 188; pooklet | by, 387 
Boeger, William Joseph, thesis by, 75 
Boehm, Frank, City Post Band of, 241 
a -s Georg Christian Heinrich, 
n. 


Boernstein, Henry, in Civil War, 354 

Bohemians, in Mo., 112-13 

Bohle, B., art. by, listed, 116 

Bois Brule, 275 

Bolduc, Louis, 226 

Bolduc House, Ste. Genevieve, 226-27 

Bollingen prize, 1951, 291 

Bollinger, George Posns, 273; 
settlement, 60-61, 62 

Bolton, Mrs. ‘Mattie (Ford), 405 

Boone, Daniel, tombstone, 25; captured 
during Revolution, 49; "pio: og. of, 
noted, 99; arts. on, listed, 115; paint- 
ing of, noted, 6 

Boone, Rebecca, tombstone, 25 

Boone County, museums in, 7-11; Revo- 
lutionary soldiers’ memorial, 83-84; 
——. on, noted, 92, 190; courthouse, 
2 

Boone’s Lick Country, traditions of, 
noted, 91-92; tobacco, 154 

Boone’s Lick Trail, historical markers 


on, 178 
Boonslick. See Boone’s Lick 
Boonslick Historical Society, 78, 286, 


Boonville, Mo., circus, 1848, 33: places 
of interest in, 92; Masonic lodge 
formed in, 98; German theater in, 
157-61; Polyhymnia in, 159; Thespian 
Hall, 159, 160, 247, 252 (illus.), 
sketch of, noted, 389; Sanger Chor, 
158 n., 160; Turnverein in, 159; 
Thespian Society, 160; early theater 
in 253 

Boonville, Battle of, 354 

Boonville Missourian, 13th annual fron- 
tier edition of, 91 

Booth, Edwin, 161 

Booth, John Wilkes, 254 


Bossier, Jean Baptiste, picture of, 
noted, 87 

Bossu, Jean Bernard, 152 

Bouies, — (Bouis, Antoine Vincent?), 
370 


Bourgmont, Etienne Venyard de, 94; 
art. on, 111 

Bowdry, Mrs. Clara (King), 191, 314 

Bowen, Elbert Russell, thesis by, 78; 
“The German Theatre of Early Rural 
Missouri,” 157-61 

Bowers, Wanda Marie, thesis by, 77 

Bowling, William Glasgow, 185 

Brackenridge, Henri Marie, quoted, 54, 
60, 166-67, 265-66, 271, 376-78 

Brackett, Anna E., 242 

Bradford Roadside Park, 85 

Bradley, Chester A., arts. by, noted, 93, 
390, quoted, 113- 15, 204; speaker, 385 

Bradley, Henry D., 

Bradley, Omar, art. on, 114-15; Tro 
Room, 138-39 (illus. ); A "Soldie 
Story, 300 

Bradley, Mrs. Omar N., 138 

Brady, Mr. and Mrs. S. Dale, 299 

Braille, first use of in , 93 

Brainerd, Dorothy, art. by, noted, 96 

Brand, Jean, arts. by, 26, 27-54, 36-38, 
144-55, 247-56, 346-56; picture by, 26, 
29 
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Branding iron, slave, 310-11 

Brangwyn, Frank, 1 

Branson, Phil, 310 

Branson, Mo., museums near, 
Civic League, 232 

Brase, Mrs. F., 310-11 

Bray, Francis A., 258 

Bray, I. E., 258 

Bray, Willis J. (co-comp.), Transactions 
of the Missouri Lodge of Research, 
Vol. V, 97, Vol. VI, 97-98 

Brayer, Herbert O., 388 

Breathitt, John, 185 

Brick, and tile industry, thesis on, 78; 
paving, industry in Mo., art. on, 357- 


232-33; 


Bridger, James, book on, 302 

Bridges, Hal, art. by, listed, 320 

Bridges 
—Chouteau 

noted, 93 

—Eads, entrance paved, 357 
—Gasconade River, burned, 354 
—Osage River, burned, 354 

“Brigadier Surgeon John W. Trader’s 
Recollections of the Civil War in 
Missouri,” by Frederic A. Culmer, 

-34 


(Milwaukee), art. on, 


32% 

Briggs, Frank P., 72; art. by, quoted, 
203 

Britt, Allen, 317 

Britt, James, 179 

Britton, Wiley, 332 

Brix, Otto, 158, 159 

Brockmeyer, Henry C., 399 

Brookings, Robert S., papers, 292 

Brooks, Mrs. Berry B., verso of t.p. 
Jan. issue 

brooks, Stanley, 288 

Brown, B. Gratz, home, 17 (illus.) 

Brown, Dee, Trail-Driving Days, 394- 
95 

Brown, Egbert B., at battle of Mar- 
shall, 1863, 327, 328; relieved, 330; 
wounded, 330 n. 

a James Gaston, 


Brown, John, raid, 324 

Brown, Lionel, 266 

Brown, Walter, 25 

Brown, Wilson, journal, noted, 89 

Brownell, George Hiram (comp.). Re- 
vived Remarks on Mark Twain by 
George Ade, 302-03 

Brownfield Roadside Park, 85 

Browning, Mrs. Eunice, 289 

Browning, Mrs. Florence, 79 

Brownlee, Richard Smith, thesis by, 77 

Brownlee, Rollins, 186 

Bruin, Nathiel, 258 

Bruner, R. E., mineral collection, 119 

meypner, Edward Frederick, thesis by, 


art. on, listed, 


Brunson, Alfred, book on, 302 

Brush, H. M., 289 

Brush Creek congregation. See 
Hill Church 

Bryan, William Jennings, 30 

meet, -- (friend of Moses Austin), 


High 


Bryant, William, 83 

Brydon, Doc, obit., 196 

Buchanan, James, telegrams to St. Jo- 
seph, 347 

Buchanan, Lamont, A Pictorial History 
of the Confederacy, 304 
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Buchanan County, museums in, 11-13; 
tobacco in, 154 

Buchanan County Historical Society, 12 

Buck, Mr. and Mrs Napoleon P., 289 

Buckland Roadside Park, 289 

Buckley, John Terry, obit., 196 

Buder, Christine, 295 

Bull, William, reminiscences of, noted, 


Bullington, J. R., 294 

Bundschu, meee a speaker, 286; art. 
by, noted, 298-9 

Burckett, -- (reverend), 4 

Burckhardt, J. Fred, 9 

Burgess, Glenn, 180 

Burk, Isham, 83 

Burkhart, James A., 386 

Burnet, Ruth A., art. by, listed, 211 

Burnett, Joe, art. by, quoted, 315-16 

Burnett, Peter, 285 

Burr, Aaron 86, 266; Conspiracy, 86 

Burr, Edward, obit., 395 

Burrowes, Arthur v., 295 

Burton, David. 296 

Bush, Isidor, art. by, listed, 320 

Butler, — (dentist), 146 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin, 244 

Butler. Mo., D.A.R. chapter, art. on, 
listed, 115 

Butterfield, Harold, Jr., 186 

Byrd, Amos, 60; Settlement, 60 

Byrd, Mrs. Elsie, 19 

Byrd, John, 60 


Cc 


Cabet, Etienne, book - saeny of, 194 
— John Ray, obit., 
bool, Mo., art. on, listed, 210 
Caffee. Amos Henry, 389 
= Norman W., art. by, listed, 
Caldwell County, 
let on, 296 
Caledonia, Mo., 269 
Callaway, John, 273 
Callaway County, art. on, listed, 405, 
see also “Kingdom of Callaway” 
Calvert, George (First Lord Baltimore), 
274 


tobacco in, 154; book- 


Camden County, part of Lake of the 
Ozarks State Park in, 131; museum 
in, 234 

ee Point, Mo., history of, noted, 

Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. E. F., 284 

Cameron, Mo., town band, art. on, 
noted, 92-93, quoted, 109 

Camino Real, See King’s Highway 

Camp Crowder, art. on, 114 

Campbell, Edna Millay, verso of t.p. 
Jan. issue 

Campbell, Robert, 214 

Campbell, Thomas Wood, 84 

Campbell House, St. Louis, 
(illus.); Foundation, 215 

ar gee Mr. and Mrs. John, book on, 


214-15 


Cannon, Charles, 137 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., museum in, 13- 
4; early history of, 48-55 (illus.); 


Rotary Club, historical folder, noted, 
89; pictures of, noted, 89; hostile to 
Spain, 156; German theater in, 157; 
historical marker program, 178 




















Cape Girardeau County, museum in, 
13-14; early history of, 46-63; early 
census of, listed, 115, 211, 321, 406 

Cape Girardeau District, 46-63 

Capitals and capitols, Missouri state, 
(illus.) 18, builder of, 91, sketch of, 
noted, 389; 1881, 399 

Capitol Decoration Commission, 10 

Capps, Ernest L., 386 

Cardwell, Guy A., art. by, listed, 116 


Cargill. Mr. and Mrs.,—(actors), 253 
Carlisle, Irene, 91 
Carlstrom, Charles, 179 


Carondelet, + oashan ‘Luis Hector, 51, 


365 
Carondelet, Mo., 364; centennial of in- 


corporation, 180-81; painting of in 
1841, noted, 222 
Carrottes, described, 153-54 


Carpenter, Fred C., 18 

Carpenter, John T., 332 

Carpenter, William F., arts. by, noted, 

Carpetbaggers, 206 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 291 

Carroll, Mark K., 221 

Carson, Christopher (Kit), 98, 285 

Carter, Clarence Edwin _ (comp. and 
ed.), The Territory of Louisiana-Mis- 
souri, 1815-1821, 193 

Carter, Page, The Ghost Hollow 
tery, 304 

Carter County, museum in, 14; art. on 
Irish Wilderness in, noted, 188 

Carthage, Mo., museum in, 124; Public 
Library, 124; arts. on, noted, 190, 


Mys- 


389; art. on D.A.R. chapter, listed, 
210; pictures of, noted, 389 
Caruthers, J. Henry, book by, noted, 
189; donor, 189 
Caruthers family, book on, noted, 189 


Carver, George Washington, National 
Monument, 134-35, 182, 290; Day, 
celebrated, 291; commemorative half 
dollars, 291; achievement award, 
291; papers, 292 

Carver, Mose, 182 

Casa Calvo, Marquis de, 61, 265 

Casa Grande National Monument, 284 

Cassville, Mo., museum in, 6 

Castlen, Joseph William, Jr., thesis by, 
v0 

Catholic 
(Ilus.) 

Catholic Church 
—Parkville, 294 
—Perryville, 274 
—Platte County, 294 
—St. Louis, 371; Congregation of St. 

Vincents de Paul, 294; Old Ca- 


Cathedral, St. Louis, 221 


Secret, 221 (illus.); St. Stephen, 

261 

—Servants of Mary, art. on, noted, 
190-91 

—Sisters of St. Joseph, book on, 
194-95 


—Vincentian Order, 274 
—wWashington County, 264 
a ae high schools, rural, thesis on, 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
36-37 
Catlin, George, pictures by, noted, 144, 
221, (illus.) 151 
Cattle drives, book on, 
Central College, 


394-95 


museum, 25 
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Central Missouri State College, Edu- 
cational Museum and Essig collec- 
en. 125-26; Ward Edwards Library, 

Cerré, Gabriel, 294, 370 

Cerré, Julie. See Soulard, Mrs. Julie 
(Cerr 

Cerré, Marie Therese. See Chouteau, 
Mrs. Marie Therese 4 ee 
Chamberlain, Mrs. 

Chambers, William N., *“Thomas Hart 
Benton: Editor,” 335-45 

Chamier, Richard J., 84 

Chancellor, Henry C., obit., 102 

Chapman, Annie, 350 

Chapman, Carl H., 10 

Chapman, Eleanor, 10 

Chariton County, weaete in, 154 

Charles Sumner: An Essay 7 Carl 

oO 


pa ed. by Arthur Reed gue, 

Charless, Joseph, Jr., 372, 375; por- 
trait of, noted, 222; feud with n- 
ton, 344-45 


Charless, Mrs. Joseph, 348 
Chareston, W. Va., first brick paving, 
Charters, Werrett Wallace, obit., 305 
Chase, Hallie Willis, thesis by, 75 
Chase, William Merritt, art. on, 400 
Chatham, A. T., firearms collection, 13 
Chautauqua, arts. on, 29-30, 203 
“Chautauqua Brought Culture to Mis- 
souri before Age of Radio, Movie, 
and Auto,” 29-30, (illus.) 
Cheltenham, Mo., Icarians in, 194 
Cherokee Cave and Museum, 215 
— ago, Ill., John Crerar Library, 140, 


42 
chicago = Alton Railroad, art. on, 
chic ago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 


‘oad, 93 

Chilcote, Merrill, art. by, listed, 115 

“Children’s Rhymes from Missouri,” 
listed, 115 

Chiles, Henry P., 94 

= Susan C., arts. by, noted, 94, 

9 

Chillicothe, Mo., art. on, noted, 93; pic- 
tures of, noted, 93; early paving in, 
fe) 

Chouteau, Auguste, 373; distillery, 35; 
land owned by, 217; martes 3 ae: 
and Thomas Hart Benton, 3 
active in civic affairs, 370; aaa aw 
pe story of founding of St. Louis, 


0; 


Chouteau, Francois, 93 
Chouteau, Henri, obit., 395-96 
Chouteau, Mrs. Marie Therese (Cerré), 
294; house, 377, 378 (illus.) 
Chouteau, Pierre, 373 
Chouteau (Milwaukee) bridge, 93 
Christian Church 
—Mound City, 181 
—Webster County, book on, 303 
—wWright County, book on, 303 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 
History in Webster and Wright 
Counties of Missouri with Member- 
ship as Listed in 1951, by E. T. 
Sechler, 303 
Christian College, museum, 7; centen- 
nial, 82 
Christian Scientist Church 
—The Principia College, 222 
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Cogpioem, Donald M., art. by, listed, 


Christmas Panorama museum, 234 

Chubbuck, Edwin James, obit., 85, 
102-03 

Chubbuck, Julia S., 284 

Churchill, Sarah, art. on, listed, 406 

Cigarettes, ban on early use of, 310 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Farmers and Me- 
chanics Bank, 1819, 339 

“Circus Came to Town a Long Time 
Ago in Missouri, The,” 32-34 (illus.) 

Oat Museum of St. Louis, 215-16 
(illus. 

City meqneger, University City, thesis 


on, 
City of Louisiana (steamboat), 354 
Civil defense, council of, appointed, 


“Civil Rights and the American Ne- 
gro,” listed, 115 

Civil War, Battle of Athens, Mo., 73-74; 
theses on, 75, 77; in Audrain County, 
art. on, noted, 95; Western Sanitary 
Commission and 9 aa Valley 
Sanitary Fair, 237-46; Soldiers’ 
Geen Home, St. Louis County, 
46; Hungarians in, 258-61; Army of 
the Southwest, 259; rule on use of 
uniforms, 316-17; in Mo., art. on, 
323-34; risoners in, 333; Federals 
capture Jefferson City, 353-54 (illus.); 
reminiscences of, 388; relics of 
noted, 389; “secessionist” seat of 
ty *t razed, 389; art. on experiences 
n, noted, 390, see also Home Guards, 
Militia 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 300 

Clamorgan, Jacques, 370 

Clark, Addison, 150 

as. Champ, thesis on, 78; papers, 


Clark, Mrs. E. W., 242 
Clark, George, 387 
= George Rogers, 49, book on, 


Clark, J. S., 14 

Clark, John B 1864, 329 

Clark, Mrs. John T., 388 

Clark, Sterling B. F., log of, noted, 298 

Clark, W. R., animal horn collection, 
131-32 

Clark, William, opened Indian museum, 
St. Louis, 1; command at Ft. Osage, 
123; book on admin. of, es ortrait 
of, noted, 221 -22; papers, 

Clark County, Anti-Horse titer Assoc. 
in, 36-38 

Clark National 
noted, 188 

Clay County, museums in, 
bacco in, 154; tour of, 
Garden Club, 388 

Clay County Historical 

6; Little Museum, 16 

Clayton, Mo., museum in, 224 

Cleary, Mrs. Sylvanie, 81 

Clemens, Cyril, booklet by, noted, 293 

Clemens, Samuel L., theses on, 76, 77, 
78; shrines, 84, 89; portrait of, noted, 
84; works of, noted, 84, 88, 90; biog. 
of, noted, 99; arts. on, listed, 116, 
211, 320-21; museum and home, 130 
(illus.); orchestrelle, 130; birth wx 
132 (illus.); papers, 292; boo 
302-03; centennial of birth, 302-03: 
see also Mark Twain 


Forest, 97; art. on, 


15-16; to- 
388; Rural 


Society, 385, 
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Clinton, Mo., museum in, 23-24; early 
paving in, 358 

Cloud on the Land, by Julia Davis, 395 

Coates, Joseph, 

Cockrell, Vard, 


326 
ody, '~ F. a Bill), 347 


pa ee, joe * ai 
Cogswell, W , portrait by, noted, 222 
born, R. IL. 132 


Cole County, museums in, 17-18 

Cole County Historical Society, 78-79, 
286; museum, 17 (illus.); carnival, 
178: sponsors movie, 179 

Cemam, R. V., Liberty and Property, 


Colleges in Mo., 
in, thesis on, 

Coller, Jordan, firearms collection, 25 

Colonial Dames of America, Missouri 
Society of, restores Bolduc House, 
184-85, 226-27; restores Campbell 
House, 215 

Colt, John W., art. by, noted, 191 

Columbia, Mo., museums in, 7-11; art. 
on, noted, 86; first English-speaking 
theater in, 157; Business and Profes- 
sional Womens Club, 181 

Columbia Missourian, arts. on county 
tours, noted, 92 

Columbia University, School of Jour- 
nalism founded, = 

Colvin, Benjamin, 

Combs, Mrs. ay Tana. 119 

Combs, Thomas §S., art. on, noted, 93 

Committee of Sevent , 1863, 85 

Committee on Legislative Research of 
the General Assembly of the State 
of Missouri, thesis, 75 

Communistic colonies, arts. on, noted, 
97, 188, quoted, 401-02; book on, 


See Field, Mrs. Julia 


Saas relations depts. 


194 
Comstock, Julia. 


(Comstock) 
Conception, Mo., museum in, 135; 
Abbey, 135 
Concord Presbyterian Church, 82 
Concordia minary, arts. on, listed, 


115, 210; Historical Institute, collec- 
tions, 224, 283; proposed museum 
building, 224 (iilus.), 283; replica of 
= Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, 


Concrete, use in paving, 361 

Confederacy, pictorial history of, 304 

“Confederate Hero: General William 
Slack,” listed, 320 

Confederate Home, art. on, 107 

Confederate states, seals, loaned, 87 


Confederate troops in Mo., irregular, 
thesis on, 

Conger, E. J., 

Conger, Erwin C., obit., 103 

Congregational Church, St. Louis, 
386-87 

Connell, William James, 200 


Connelly, John, 83 

as - ; ahem Ozarks, art. on, listed, 

Conservation Commission, State, 84, 
31, 225, 5 

Constitution, 1945, Japanese transla- 
tion of, 294; 1928 anti-diversion gas 
tax amendment of, 391 

Constitutional Convention, 


1943-1944, 
thesis on, 76 


— Cooperative Association, 


Cook, James E., 388 














170, 273; Settlement, 


Cooke, Lyle B., 179 

Cooley, Grover Cleveland, obit., 

Coonce, Jacob, story about, 110 

Cooper, J. N., 

Cooper, Prentice, 293 

Cooper County, tobacco in, 154 

Cooperative League, 298 

Copher, Jesse, 83 

Coppinger, Mrs. Charles H., 299 

Corbin, O. H., arts. on old mill of, 
noted, 299 

Corcoran, A. B., 129 

Corder, Mrs. Leslie W.., 
April issue, 289 

Corlew, John, Sr., 83 


Cook, Nathaniel, 
170 


196 


verso of t.p. 


Corn, crop, art. on, 39-45; shucks, 
how used, 44-45 
Cornuelle, Herbert C.. Mr. Anonymous: 


The Story of William Volker, 194 
Corwin, Charlton Basye, obit., 305-06 
Corwine, J. M., 244 
Costello, John, art. by, noted, 96 
Cote Sans Dessein, Mo.. art. on, noted, 

190; picture of. noted. 190 
Council of the Organization of Ameri- 

can States, 111 
Courtenay, Vera. 

Courtenay 
Courts, early, 166-67 
Couse, E. Irving, 18 
Cowden, Howard, art. on, noted, 298 
Cox, Newt, 232 
Cox, Noel, 81 
ar sca E., 80, 287; art. by, 
Coyotes. art. on, listed. 115 
Cozad. Mr. and Mrs. W. J., 288; Road- 

side Park, 288-89 
Crane, Mo., Metro Club, 81 
Crane Chronicle, 81 
Crawford, Joan, biog. of, noted, 99 
Crawford Countv. early settlers in, 269 
Cretin, Joseph, 195 


See Thomas, Mrs. 


listed, 


Crisler, Robert M., art. by, quoted, 
204; donor. 387 
Crittenden, T. H., 167 


Crittenden. Thomas T.. in hattle at 
_—e 1864, 329; at Big Blue, 


Cross, Jasper W.. “The Mississippi Va!- 


lev Sanitary Fair, St. Louis, 1864,” 
237-46 
Croton, Iowa. 90th anniv. of Battle of 


Athens. 73-74; temperance drive, 202 
Crow, Wayman. 216 
Crowder. Enoch. memorial park ae 
cated to. 84, 114: art. on, 
Crowell, Robert Alfred. thesis Wy. 78 
Croy, Homer, verso of t.p., Jan. issue 
Cruce, 84 
Cullimore. Don. arts. by, listed, 210, 
noted, 299-300 
Culmer, Frederic A.. “Brigadier Sur- 
geon John W. Trader’s Recollections 
of the Civil Ray in Missouri,” 323-34 
Culver, Mrs. B.. 215 
Cumberland Siren Church 
—Bellfiower, 83 
—High Hill, art. on. noted, 300 
Cummings, Artelia. See Ford, Mrs. 
Artelia (Cummings) 
Cummings. Jim. 404 
Cunniff, Ellen Marcella. thesis by, 75 
Currency, 1819-1820, 338-41, 344 
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Curriculum Development at Harris 
Teachers ery of Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, 7-1 thesis, 75 

Curtis, Samuel .s 260, 331 n. 


D 


Dade County, list of veterans buried 
in, 298 

Dages, J. A., 114 

Dail, Delmar, obit., 103 

Daily Countersign, St. Louis, 242 

Dakota Territory, book on, 102 

Dallas County, park in, 126 

Dallmeyer, William Augustus, obit., 306 

Dalton, J. Frank, death notice of, 186; 
art. on. listed, 405 

Dalton, Robert, art. on, noted, 95 

Dalton brothers, 99 

Damned Missouri Valley, The, by Rich- 
ard G. Baumhoff, 301-02 

Damsel, Mo., museum in. 234 

Dandy board, art. on. 200 

Daniels. J., art. by, listed, 210 

Darst, Joseph 185 

Daughters of the American Revoltion 
—Butler, Harmony Mission, 115 
—Carthage, Rhoda Fairchild, art. on, 

listed, 210 
—Columbia. 83, 112 
—Kansas City, Elizabeth Benton, in- 
dex comp. by, 303; art. on, listed, 


405 
—Marshall, 288 
—Milan, General John Sullivan. 188 
—Missouri State Society, and Ander- 
son House, 127; historical marker 
program, 178; and Arrow Rock 
Tavern, 228: and Arrow Rock 
Academy. 229 
—Ponplar Bluff, 115 
—Sibley, Fort Osage. 80, 123 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 127 
Davenport, Iowa, German theater 
founded in, 157 
Davidson, John, 285 
Daviess County, booklet on. 296 
Davis, Bill, art. by, noted, 190 
Davis, Chester L.. 84 
Davis, Drury, 147 
Davis, Jefferson, capture of, 333 
Davis, John A.. obit., 196 
Davis, Julia, Cloud on the Land, 395 
Davis, Mrs. Paul R., donor, 89 
Davis, Walter Naylor, out. ad 
Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V.. 
Deadwood, S. Dak., tedication of “Wild 
Bill” Hickock statue, 88 
Dean, Mrs. Donald C., 297 
Deas. Charles, art. on, noted, 90 
Death Valley, 285 
Debs, Eugene V., 
Declaration of enneeenace, 
anniversary of, 
DeHaven’s circus, "33: 34 
De Lassus, Charles Dehault, 369; grants 
land to Chouteau, 35; »n¢ transfer 
of Upper Louisiana, 51-52, 155-56, 
165, 265: grants land to Jean Baptiste 
Pratte, Jr., 384 
DeLuce, Olive S., 235 
DeLuce, Percival, art. work of, 235 
Denman. Harry. obit., 306 
Denny, David, 101 
Denny, Frederick, 101 
Denny, Walter, 101 
Denny, William, 101 


175th 
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Denny Genealogy, by Margaret Collins 
nny Dixon and Elizabeth Chapman 

Denny Vann, 101 

Denslow, Ray V. (co-comp.), Transac- 
tions of the Missouri Lodge of Re- 
search, Vol. V, 97, Vol. VI, 97-98; 
comments on Review, verso of t.p. 
Jan. issue 

Dent, Alice, 180 

Dent County, proposed museum in, 
18-19; centennial, 180; fall festival, 
180 

Dentists, pioneer, 4 on, 145-47 (illus.) 

Desloge, Joseph, 

De Smet, Pierre Jean, 222; 
listed, 115, 406 

“De Smet’s Ilustrator: 
Point,” listed, 406 

De Soto, Mo., museum near, 234 

Detc hemendy, Pascal. 265 

De Voto, Bernard, 179 

DeWeese, Mr. and Mrs. A. H., 289 

DeWitt, Charles A. C., 399 

Diamond, Mo., proposed museum near, 

5 
Dickinson, Anna, art. on, listed, 321 
Dickmann, Bernard F., 223 


arts. on, 


Father Nicolas 


Dickson, — (U. S. deputy marshal), 
202 

Dickson, Mrs. Nettie, 228 

Diesel, Leota, art. by, listed, 406 


Dietsch, Andreas, art. on, 
noted, 188 
Digges, Mrs. Frances Cook, letter from, 
C 


quoted, 4 
Dilliard, Irving, 217. 290, 388; 


listed, 116, 


“I’m 


From Missouri’ Where Man and 
— Shaped the Heart of a Nation, 
01 
Dillon, John A., 260-61 
Disciples of Christ. See Christian 
Church 


a a of Christ Historical Society, 


95 
Disting. tished Service Medal, awarded, 
388 
Divina, Mrs. J. W., 179-80 
Dixon, — (Major Dickson?), 324, 325 
Dixon, Ben F., 74, 284 
Dixon, Mrs. Ben F., 284 


Dixon, Margaret Collins Denny (co- 
auth.), Denny Genealogy, 101 

Dobbs, Ella Victoria, obit., 396 

Dobie, J. Frank. art. by, noted, 391 

Dobozy, Peter, 259 

Dodge, Israel, 170, 171 

Dodge, John, 170-71 


Dodge, Josiah, 171 

Domenico,—(Hungarian artist), 
ing by, noted, 8 

Donati, Leo Simon, thesis by, 75 

Donati, Louis, 287 

Doniphan, Alexander W., 285 

Donnell, Forrest C., book on, 
64; speaker, 81 

Dageety. Phil M., 
‘ 


paint- 


noted, 


book on, noted, 64, 

Donner, Jacob, 272 

Donohoe, Rachel Harper, 109-10 

Doohan, John J., art. by, noted, 390 

Double-Barrelled Detective Story, A., 
by Samuel Clemens, MS of, noted, 


Douglass, Robert S., quoted, 62 
Doyle, Alexander, 183 

Drake, Charles D., 85 

Drake, Leo K., 114 
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Dred Scott case, 218, thesis on, 76, 
book on, 393 

Dred Scott’s Case, by Vincent C. Hop- 
kins, 393 

Dreer, Herman, 388 

Dreisbach’s Menagerie and Circus, 34 

Dreyfus case, and Mark Twain, thesis 
on, 76 

Drouth, 1901, art. on, 106 

Drury College, 295; Pearsons Hall, 22 
(ilius.) 

Du Bois, — (sergeant, later captain), 


11 
~ Bourg, Louis William Valentin, 
74 


‘ 
2 Rose Philippine, thesis on, 
0 
Duckworth, A. S., collection, 13 
Duckworth, Willie, 291 
Duncan, R. S., quoted, 56 
Duncan, Raiph G., 134, 287 
Dunklin County, museum in, 19; his- 
tory of, noted, 79. 98 
Dunklin County Historical Society, 79: 
(comp.) Dunklin County Historical 
Society. Vol. I, 98, noted, 79 
Dunn, M’Kee, 242 
Dunton, W. Herbert, 18 
Dusenchien, — (Hannibal), 
Duvall, Mrs. Milton, 84 
Dye, Charles, 386 
Dye, Russell V., 385, 386 
Dyer, Daniel B., Indian collection, 119 
Dyer, I. G., 209 


160 n. 


E 
Eads Bridge, entrance paved, 357 
Early Histories of St. Louis, The, ed. 
by John Francis McDermott, 391-92 
Earthquakes, Cape Girardeau, 54, 55; 
New Madrid, aaa” 
Easley. J. H., 
Eden Methodist Church, 81 
Eden Theological Seminary, 
and museum, 226 
Edman, Mrs. Julia Woodson, 81, 180 
, 128 


library 


Edmondson, Mrs. 

— Clifton C., calendar by, noted, 

Education, St. Louis, theses on, 75, 76; 
secondary, theses on, 76, 77; Negro, 
thesis on, 77; industrial, thesis on, 
ki od U. S. land grant for, to St. Louis, 

Educational Museum of the St. Louis 
Public Schools. See St. Louis, Board 
of Education, div. of audio-visual 
education 

Edwards, G. D., 7 

Edwards, Mrs. Hannah, 56 

Edwards, J. W., 398 

Edwards, John N., 311 

Edwardsville, Ill., bank in, 1819, 339 

Ehrlich, Walter, thesis by, 76 

Eichenberger, J. Allen, 186 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., 114, 300 

Elder, Cecil, 10 

Eldon, Mo., museum near, 131 

Elections, in St. Louis, 1944-1948, 
theses on, 75; 1865, letter on re- 

results in 


turns of, 304: Presidential, 
Mo., 1904-1948, 204 

Elgin, Samuel, 83 

Ellet, Alfred W., 333 

Ellet, Charles, 


333 n. 

















Ellinger, Gene, art. by, listed, 210 
Ellis, J. Russell, 289 
Ellis, Mrs. Sally (Long), 119-20 
Ellison, George Robb, accepts Blair 
rtrait, 183 
Eliman, Victor Alexander, thesis by, 76 
Elmbank Methodist Church, 81 
Elmer, W. P., 
Elstone, Joseph, 200 
Emancipation, art. on, noted, 85 
Emigration, from Hungary to U. §S., 
261, to Mo., 261 
Eminence, Mo., museum in, 230 
Eng, Fred, painting by, noted, 133 
English, Earl F., 290 
Episcopal Church 
—Jefferson City, 78-79 
—St. Joseph, 387 
—Washington County, 26 
Equalization, State Board ee, 137 
Erdman, Loula Grace, 284 
Erholung, formed, 158 
Ericson, Leif, 398 
Erlicht, Walter, 286 
Erskine, H. W.., art. by, listed, 405 
Ervin, Jean Conyers, thesis by, 78 
Erwin, L. Beaumont, 224 
<skridge, Elsie, 180 
Essentials of Missouri Government, by 
Robert F. Karsch, 393 
Essig, Don. collection, 125-26 
Ethell, Benjamin, 83 
Ethridge, Ned, portrait by: noted, 289 
Evans, Mrs. E. E., 83, 28: 
Evans, Louise, 283 
Ewing, Mrs. Hazel Buck, 222 
Ewing, Hugh S., art. on Order No. 11 
of, noted, 191 
Ewing, Mrs. Lynn M., 182 
Ewing, Thomas, Jr., art. on, noted, 97 


F 


Facsimile broadcasting, thesis on, 77 

Fairy Cave, museum in, 231 

Farm products, 1796-1820, 47, 49, 106, 
154, 163, 191, 262, 264, 364; letters 
on, noted, 90; Indian, 151-52 

Farmers, low- income, thesis on, 78 

Farmington, Mo., 1796-1820, 169-70 

Farragut Circle group, statue, noted, 7 

Farrar, D. 

Fatigue caps, SS and Federal, 


Fayette, Mo., museums in, 24-25; Car- 
negie Public Library, 24-25 

Feature articles, historical, 27-38, 144- 
56, 248-56, 347-56 (illus.); noted, 91 

Federal Public Housing and Its Appli- 
cation to the City of Saint Louis, 
thesis, 75 

Federal Security Act, benefits extended 
to Mo., 183-84 

“Federals Capture City,” 
353-54 (illus.) 

Federated Garden Clubs of Missouri, 
289; convention, 85 

Fellows, Frank, art. on, noted, 187-88; 
ictures of, noted, 188 

Fellows, Homer F., art. on, noted, 187- 
88; pictures of, noted, 8 

Fenton, Caleb, Sr., 83 

Fenwick, Mrs. —, 171 

Fenwick, Ezekial, 167 

Fenwick, Thomas, 275; Settlement, 275 

Fenwick, Walter, 167 

Fiala, John, 260 

Field, Eugene, 

217-18 (illus.) 


Jefferson 


House in St. Louis, 
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Field, Mrs. Julia (Comstock), 218 

Figelmessy, Philip, 260 

“Filling the Icehouse Was a Winter 
Chore for Missourians,” 250-52 
(illus.) 

Fillmore, Charles, book on, 195 

Fillmore, Myrtle, book on, 195 

“First Missouri Millionaire Profited in 
Battle of New Orleans,” 248-49 
(illus.) 

“First Pony Express Started from Mis- 
souri,” 347-48 (illus.) 

Fishback. Mr. and Mrs. B. L., collection 
of, noted, 90 

Fisher, Mrs. B. G., 231; donor, 188 

Fisher, Ruth Ralls, doll collection, 231 

Fisk, Clinton Bowen, 242, 329 

Fitgerald, R. L., verso of t.p. Jan. 


issue 

Fitzpatrick, Daniel R., 290; collection, 
verso of t.p. y issue, , 64 

ain Goes Down the Missis- 

sippi, The,” 155-56 (illus.) 

Flanigan, John H., 190 

Flanner, T. Us, 22° 

Flannery, Mary Antionette, thesis by, 
75 

Fletcher, Andrew, donor, 384 

Fletcher, Mrs. Christopher, 323 

Fletcher, Mrs. John Gould, 91 

Fletcher, Thomas Clement, picture of 
home, noted, 92 

Flinn, Anthony, 311 

Flint, Timothy, quoted, 35-36, 47, 57-58, 
62-63, 168-69, 370 

Flint, Mrs. Timothy, 57 

Florida, Mo., museum in, 132 

Florissant, St. Ferdinand «de, Mo., 364; 
school grant to, 378-79 

“Fluted Points from Missouri,” listed, 


211 
Flynn, Mrs. L. Dorral, art. by, noted, 
86; booklet by, noted, 89 
Fodder stac ks, early, how made, 42-43 
Folk ballad, art. on, 317 
Folk Camp, National, second annual, 91 
Folk Festival, 18th National, 296 
“Folksong Hunters in Missouri,” listed 
115 


Folsom, Henry, 244 

Ford, Mrs. Artelia (Cummings), 404 
Ford, Bob, and Jesse James, 404-05 
Ford, Charlie, 404-05 

, Mr. and Mrs. John, 298 

—_ Mattie. See Bolton, Mrs. Mattie 


(Ford) 
rere. Pas Fh Post of the American 


Fond” Will, 404 

Foreman, Mr. and Mrs. Grant, bibliog. 
of writings of, noted, 90; pictures of, 
noted, 90 

, in Mo., 39-40 

Forman, Jacob G., 238 n. 

Fornet, Cornelius, 260 

Forrest, Earle R., 86 

Fort, Clark. See Fort Osage 

Fort Davidson, 97 

“Fort Massac: Since 1805,” listed, 115 

Fort Orleans, 111 

Fort Osage, 193; restoration of, 79- 
80, 123 (illus.), 184 

Fort Pillow, in Civil War, 333 

Fort Smith, 99. Erratum Fort Scott 

Fort Snelling, art. on, listed, 115 

Fort Stevenson, 102 

Foster, Frank, 186 
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Fowler, Richard B., art. by, noted 
298 


Franchére, Gabriel, quoted, 374-75 
Franciscus, Mrs. James M., 83 
vreme. Persio C., letter from, quoted, 


Franco-Prussian War, in St. Louis 
ads pao | thesis on, 76 

“Frank and Johnnie,” art. on, 317 

— Mo., Masonic lodge formed 
n, 

Franklin County, museums in, 19-20; 
created, 363; population, 1821, 364 
Franklin Intelligencer. See Missouri 
Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Ad- 

vertiser 

Frass, Henry, 16 

Frazer, James Earle, 18 

Fredericktown, Mo., museum in, 129; 
early history of, 273-74 

Fredonia, Mo., 171 

Freeman, James Dillet, The Household 
of Faith: The Story of Unity, 195 

Freeman, Marion W., 82 

Frémont, John Charles, authorized 
Western Sanitary Commission, 1861, 
237; and Hungarians, 259, 260 

French, John A., fam ily, 180 

Friedman, Robert Phillip, thesis by. 

Friend, Augustine, 63 

Friend, Jesse, quoted, 61-62 

Friendly Mission: John  Candler’s 
ore from America, 1853-1854, A, 


Froman, Jane, 82 

Forst, Mrs. Lily Herald, 349 

Fry, Henry, 63 

Fulkerson, Mrs. Perry, 180 

Funk, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M., 284 

Fur trade, Thomas Hart Benton and, 
338; St. Louis, 372 

Fyan, Robert W., 288 


G 


Gable, Clark, 179 

Gaddis, M. E., 78 

Gad’s Hill, Mo., 
249-50 (illus.) 

Gainesville, %~° 
Lions Club, 

Galesburg, vit. 
358 


train robbery at, 247, 


_, encoun in, 135-36; 


ye brick plant in, 


Gallatin, Albert, negotiations with Eng- 
land over Northwest, 337, 344 

Gallery of Americans, A., ed. by Frank 
Luther Mott, 99 

Gallup Map ees me Kansas City, 80 

Gamble, Archibald 

Gamble, James F., 91 

Gammon, William J., aes. comp. by, 
listed, 115, 211, 321, 406 

— Clubs. See Federated Garden 

ubs 

“Garden Theater,” listed, 210 

Garland, Hamlin, 142 

Garnsey, Morris E., America’s New 
Frontier: The Mountain West, 100 

Garrett, Laban, 209 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 101-02 

Gasconade County, created, 363; popu- 
lation, 1821, 364 

Gasoline tax, art. on, noted, 390-91 

Gaylord, Clifford Willard, obit., 306 

Geary, Fred, collection, verso t.p. Oct. 
issue, 8, 26; woodcut reproduced, 33 
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Genealogical Guide; Master Index 
o Genealogy in_ the Daughters 
of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine, comp. by Elizabeth Benton 
Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., 303 
General Assembly 
—Committee on Legislative Re- 
search, thesis on, 75 

—mineral exhibit given to Rolla 
museum, 137-38 — 

—St. Mary’s Seminary authorized to 
give A. B. and A. M. degrees, 275 

—1820, oe chartered Jackson Acad- 
em 

—i825, named Lafayette County, 189 

—1839, incorporated Missouri Silk 
Co., 

—1883, regulation of dentists, 147 
—1887, “local option” law, 148 

—1923; ag official flower, 87; 


bought Arrow Rock Tavern, 228 

—1925, a to restore Ar- 
row avern, 228 

—1931, voted money for national 
park, 128 

—1935, voted money for national 


park, 128 
—1948, annexed Arrow Rock Tavern 
to Arrow Rock State Park, 228 
—1951, appropriated for highway 
marker program, 177-78; extended 
benefits of Federal Security Law 
to Mo., 183-84; defense law, 
General Six Principle Baptist church, 
56 n. 
Genet, Edmond Charles, intrigues, 365 
Gentry, North Todd, 94 
Gentry, William, 328 
Gentry County, museum in, 20 
George, B. J., donor, 89 
George, Harry L., American Indian and 
Eskimo collection, 
Georgetown, Ky., Bank of, 1819, 339 
—, August, 13; educational exhib- 
ts, 
yerhardt, Joan, art. by, noted, 92 
German Reformed church, early min- 
ister of, 57 
“German Theatre of Early Rural Mis- 
Pa The,” by Elbert R. Bowen, 
576 
Germans, in Mo., before 1820, 62-63 
Gershenson, Harry, verso of t.p. April 
issue 
Gerstein, Irving, thesis by. 76 
Ghost Hollow Mystery, The, by Page 
Carter, 304 
Gibson, John Guy, 286 
Giddings, Salmon, 269 
Gier, L. J., 16 
Giesy, Mr. and Mrs. Christian, 402 
Gilbreath, Mrs. Olga, 180 
Gill, Kermode F., death notice of, 91 
Gillaspy, William, 269-70 
Gillilan, Strickland W., 203 
Gilmer, Irving, 385 
Gilmore’s band. See Sousa’s band 
Gin rickey, letter on, we 


Girardot, — (Sieur de), 
Girl Scouts, anniv. year, ‘398 
Gist, ‘ee 


Glasgow, Mo., 1850's, 154 

Gleason, Frances E., 386 

Glencoe, Mo., museum in, 224-25 
Godard, — (French aeronaut), 28 
Goddard, Bob, art. by, quoted, 106-07 


Goetz, M. Karl, 11; Brewing Co., 11, 12 
Goetz, W. L., 














Goetz Pony Express Foundation, 11 
ff, Ida Esther, thesis by, 76 

Going West: The Pioneer Work of 
— Brunson, by J. Christian Bay, 


Gold” Bush. Missourians in, thesis on, 
77; 88; diary on, noted, 276; 

art. 3 “noted, 98 

Golden Eagle (steamboat), sketch of, 
noted, 297 

—— Mrs. J. E., 

Good, James I., 226; 

, 226 

. M., 233 

Goodrich, James E., 
316-17 

Goodrich, S. G., 247 

Gordon, B. Frank, 328 

Gordon, Robert A., 317 

Gordon, Thomas J., 29 

Goss, W. F. M., 225 

Gove, Herman, obit., 306 

Government, Missouri, book on, 393 

Governors, in other states, from An- 
drew County, 93 

Grabau, Johann Andreas August, art. 
on, listed, 210 


verso of t.p. April 


library and mu- 


letter by, quoted, 


Grabau, Johann A., art. by, listed, 210 
Grace Episcopal Church, Jefferson 
City, 78-79 


Graf, Christina, 349 

Graf, Jacob, 349 

Graffis, William Herbert, obit., 

3rand River College, 114 

Grandview, Mo., art. on, listed, 211 

Grant, Ulysses S., 206, 244, 259; in Mex- 
ico, Mo., art. on, noted, 95; Civil 
War incident, 333 


396 


Grapes in Mo., art. on, noted, 191 

Gratiot, Charles, 370 

Graves, J. W., 316 

Graves, Johnny, 107 

Graves, Ludwick, obit., 103 

Gray, Frances. See Duvall, Mrs. Mil- 
ton 

Gray, J. A., obit, 103 

Gray, Mrs. f. 


oem George Fuller, 80, 123; donor, 


Green, Howard B., 186 

Green, Martin E., 73 

Green, Robert, 83 

Greene County, museums in, 21-23 


Greening, Robert 

Gregg, osiah, > on, noted, 391 

Griffen, Mrs. Walter, collection, de- 
scribed, verso of t. Eat. none 8 

Griffith, ‘Mr. and 182; 


Hen 
Roadside Park dedicated, 181 82 
Griffith, Warren H., art. by, noted, 94 
Grillparzer, Franz, 160 n. 


Grissom, Arthur, art. on, noted, 191, 
uoted, 403 
Grissom, Gladys Woods, 404 
art. on, 


Grissom, Mrs. Julia ha ad 
noted, 191, quoted, 403-04 
Gross, Mrs. M. E., it by, noted, 86; 

booklet by, noted, 89 
Groves, Mrs. Frederic A., donor, 89 
Groves, L. 
Grundy County, museum in, 23; “King- 
a of Poosey” in, 293; booklet on, 


Grundy County Historical Society, 386 

Guerrillas, art. on one of, noted, 95 

Guhleman, Mrs. Henry, 178, 179, 286 

Guibord, Omer Francois, art. on diary 
of, listed, 320 
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os non, Barat A., 87 
uitar, Sarah (co-ed), Messages and 
ey of the Gonersere of 
the State of Missouri, Vol. , 64, 
73, Vol. XVI, 64, 72, 73 

Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio Railroad, 95 

“Gunboat ae a on the Western 
Waters,” listed 

a, Willian, “new Hall” of, 


Gunther, Charles, art. by, noted, 391 
Gwinn, Abner, verso of t.p. Jan. issue 


H 
Hadley, ian. art. by; noted, 93 
Haerle, (Nikolaus?), 159) 
Hafen, LeRoy R. (ed), Life in_the 


Far West by George Frederick Rux- 
ton, 100 
Hair, Mrs. Mary Scott, 81 
Halbert, Mrs. Dot, 179 
Haley, Mr. and Mrs. J. Evetts, 
_= Corrine Steele, art. by, 


Hall, John H., 214 
Hall, John R., art. by, listed, 210; arts. 
» not 

Hall, Robert W., obit., 197 

Hall, Willard Preble, 242 

Hamilton, Beryl Alex, thesis by, 77 

Hamilton, Buford G., obit., 396 

Hamilton, Henry, book on, 304 

Hamilton, Henry W., 180, 186 

Hamilton, Max C., art. by, noted, 293 

Hammond, Samuel, letter from, 270-71 

Hampton Roads, Va., naval training 
station, builder of, 91 

Hancock, W. S., 244 

Hanging Judge, by Fred Harvey Har- 
rington, 9S 

Hannibal, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, 
130, folder on city by, noted, 89; map 
of, noted, 89; museum in, 130-3 
German theater in, 157, 159-60; Hotei 
de Pigs Feet, 159, 161; historical 
markers in, 178; roller skating in, 
1877, 202; Mark Twain cave, 313; art. 
on, listed, 320; early paving in, 358; 
Mark Twain home, sketch of, noted, 
389, (illus.) 13 

Ham a ane St. Joseph Railroad, 112, 


Harbaugh, Maurine Pence, thesis by, 


Hardin College, 4-5, 206 

Harding, Chester, portrait by, noted, 
222; art. on, listed, 320 

i Chester, Jr., 316 


283 
listed, 


Hare, ” Herbert, 179° 
Harlin, John C., 288, 289 
Harman, Wilfred P., 295 


“Harmony Mission [D.A.R. chapter],” 
listed, 115 

Harper, David K., art. on, noted, 92-93; 
art. on, 109 

Harper, Tyman W., obit., 103-04 

Haseewn, Fred Harvey, Hanging 
Judge, 9 

Harris, Edward, book on, 300-01 

Harris, John Augustus, obit., 197 

ey and Ewing, Walang. » ©, 


Harris Teachers College, thesis on, 75 

Harrison, William Henry, 165; procla- 
mations of 1806, 52 

Harrison County, boo¥'tet on, 296 

Harrows, “A” type, 42 
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Harryman, Eugene, 179 

Harte, Bret, art. on, listed, 321 

Hartnett, James Raymond, thesis by, 
75 


Haskell, H. J., arts. by, baa 109-10, 
207; editor of rs Star, 394 

Hatton, Reuben 

Hauschild, Christine, Roadside Park, 
dedicated, 181 

Hawley, Monroe Elwyn, thesis by, 76 

Hawthorne (state flower), 87 

Hay, Ellis Walker, 387 

Hayden, Mrs. Sara, 275 

Hayes, Donn Walter, thesis by, 76 

Hayloft Museum, 

Hays, Christopher, 6 6 

Heagerty, Frank, ents by, 78 

Heald, peed 140 

Hearst family, 285 

Heath, D. C., 187 

— on Earth, by Mark Holloway, 


Heck, Franklin N., art. by, 34-36 
— Bertha L., art. by, listed, 


Helvetia, Mo., art. on, listed, 116 

Hemmed-in Hollow, art. on, listed, 210 

Hemp, first in Saline County, 94 

Hemphill, J. A., verso of t.p. April 
issue 

Hempstead, Edward, 373 

Henderson, Joseph, 109 

Henderson, Osborne, 

a” meee Walter, Sr., story by, 109- 

Henderson, Walter, Jr., 109 

Hennings, Thomas, Jr., 179 

Henry, Isaac N., 336, 343-44 

Henry, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse P., 217 

Henry County, museum in, 23-24 

Henry Hamilton and George Rogers 
Clark in the American Revolution, 
ed. by John D. Barnhart, 304 

Henson, Charles L., $1 

Herculaneum, Mo., distilleries in, 1818, 
36; early history of, 270-72 

Hermann, Mo., German theater founded 
in, 157, 159,-160; Erholung in, 158: 
“Maifest” in, 296; Stone Hill Wine 
Co., 296 

Hermann Hermanner Volksblatt, 349 

Hermitage, Mo., historical exhibit, 24; 
photographs of, noted, 

Hertich, Joseph, 168 

Hess, Lee, 215 

Hesse, Richard Michel, thesis by, 76 

Hester, H. I., 385 

“Heterodox Thought in Mark Twain’s 
Hannibal,” listed, 320 

— Frederick Cleveland, obit., 

Hibler, Daniel, 201 

Hickman, Tom, 18 

Hickok, James Butler (Wild Bill), 
statue dedicated, 88 

Hickory County, museum in, 24; photo- 
graphs of, noted, 24; fair, 79 

Hickory County Historical Society, 79, 
179; exhibit, 24 

Higgins, Victor, 18 

ee Mo., Confed. Home, art. 
on 

a Calling, The, by James Street, 

High Hill Church, 300 

Highway 36. See U. S. Highway 36 

Highway 40. See U. S. Highway 40 
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Highwey Commission, State, accepts 
roadside parks, 181-82, 288-89 

Hill, Charles Randall, thesis by, 78 
Hill, Fannie Harding, 124 

Hill, John B., art. by, listed, 405 

Hill, Robert E. Lee, 293 

Hillman, William, Mr. President, 392 
—. Albert H., art. by, quoted, 


Hirsch, Charles B., art. by, listed, or 

Hirth, illiam A., art. on, listed, 

Historical Association of Greater 73t. 

uis, 79, 286 

Historical Notes and Comments, 64-105, 
172-99, 276-309, 7 

Historical societies, activities of, 78- 

178-80, 286-88, 386 

“orical mocnety of Missouri. See 

ite Historical Society of Missouri 

Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 285 

History of Missouri, by Eugene M. 
Violette, reprint of, noted, 187 

“History of the Paving Brick Indus- 

try in i ” by Clarence N. Rob- 
erts, 62 

History mf the Scottish Rite Valley of 
St. Louis Orient of Missouri, uy 
James B. Steiner and James , 
Skelly, 392-93 

Hobart, — (balloonist), 28 

Hobbs, John W., 1 

Hobbs, Mrs. John W., 17, 179, verso of 
t.p. Jan. issue 

Hoffbauer, Charles, 18 

Hoffman, Paula, 20 

Hogan, John Joseph, arts. on, noted, 
188, 299-300 

Hogue, Alexander, 114 

Hogue, Arthur Reed (ed.), Charles 
umner: An Essay by Carl Schurz, 
99; art. by, listed, 115 

Ho-Ho doll, 232 

Holden, Florence, 231 

—- Dorothy Garésche, thesis by, 

Holliday, Benjamin, 349 

Hollister, Mo., museum in, 233 

Holloway, Mark, Heavens on Earth, 194 

Holt, Mrs. Celeste, 307 

Holt, Ivan Lee, 81 

Holt, John, obit., 306-07 

Holzhausen, William L., obit., 104 

Home Guards, Civil War, 258, 328 

“Home Mission Changes in Missouri,” 
listed, 405 

Home Sa municipal, in Mo., thesis 
on, 

Honig, Louis O., James es The 
Pathfinder of the West, 

Hoover, Chester, 186 

Hoover Dam, 285 

Hope, George, Jr., 17 

Hopewell Baptist Church, 318 

mr Vincent C., Dred Scott’s Case, 


7 


Horine, Jacob, 272 

Horn, Henry, 319 

Horney, Frank L., 83 

on, 36-38 (illus.) 
verso of t.p. July 


Horse thieves, art. 

Hoskins, Arthur C., 
issue 

Hospitals, in Mo., Civil War, 325, 326, 
329, 331 (illus.) 

Hostos, Eugenio Maria de, 111 














Houck, Louis, statuary collection, 13; 
qu uoted, 48-52, 54-57, 59-63, 164, 165, 
169-71, 264-67, 269, 272, 273, 275, 
365, 366, wo 70, 373-74, 375-76 


Hough, G 

Household “of Wraith: The Story of 
Unity, by James — Freeman, 195 

Howard, Samuel, 270 

Howard County, 364; museums in, 24- 


5 
as ta and Mabie United States Circus, 


Howery, H. A., 121 

Hoxie, — Vinnie 
tion, 

Hoyer, item 283 

Hu bell, Ithamar, Se 

Huber, E. J., 158 

Hudson Country Cuiture Club, 289 

Hudson, Roadside Park, 289 

Huett, J. Loyd, art. by, noted, 97 

Hughes, A. Evan, obit., a 

Hughes, C., art. by: listed, 

Hughes, Frank, emorial is 16 

Hummell, Lynn Ellis, thesis by, 78 

Humphreys, Alfred, 

Humphreys, Arthur, 188 

“Hungarians in Missouri,’ by Leslie 
Konnyu, 257-61 

Hungary, war of independence, 257 

Hunt, Mahlon S., art. by, noted, 387 

Hunt, Wilson P., quoted, 375 

Hunter, George, 88 

— Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L., 95, 


(Ream), collec- 


settlement, 61 


Hunting, art. on, listed, 211 
Huntington, Henry E., Library and 
Art Gallery, 285 


Hurley, Sister Helen Angela, Qn Good 
Ground, 194-95 

Hurter, Julius, bird collection, 213 

Huston, John, 317 

Huston, Joseph, 227 

Hutcheson, Austin E., arts. by, listed, 
211, 321 

Hutchison, Elizabeth. See Bingham, 
Mrs. Elizabeth (Hutchison) 

Hyde, Arthur M., 228 


Hydraulic Press Brick Co., St. 


3 


Louis, 


Iatan (steamboat), 

Iberia College, 295 

Icarians, book on, 194 

Ice harvesting, art. on, noted, 247; art. 
on, 250-52 (illus.) 

Icehouses, 251 

Ichikawa, T., 294 

Tlia, Mo., art. on, noted, 95 

Illinois, sketches of, noted, 297 

Illustrirte Mississippithal, Das, art. on, 
noted, 189, listed, 321 

“P’'m from Missouri!” Where Man and 
Mule Shaped the Heart of a Nation, 
by Irving Dilliard, 301 

Immigration, 1796-1820, 46-63, 162-71, 
262-75, 363-79 

Incorporated Art Museum. See South- 
west Missouri Museum Associates 

Independence, Mo., Masonic lodge 
formed in, 98; arts. on letters from, 
listed, 115, 116; museums in 117-18; 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, 117; Commun- 


354 
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is; Welfare Agency, ing, 11%; Cha (dus. )» 
‘8; Fg oes buildi 
Commmneree, 11 ru aod 
4%. 146; book on early days in, 
ios. 4; and gold rush, art. on, noted, 
298; battle at, 1864, 3 
Indian Museum, 1 
Indians, in Mo., 1793-1820, 53-54; guide 
to source material on, no 90; 
Hopewellian, 94, 209; Woodland, 94; 
209; Miami, 209; relics, art. on, listed, 
115; food of, 151-53; book on, 302 
“Indians in Missouri Ate Well — In 
Season,” 151-53 (illus.) 
Industries, profit-sharing in St. Louis, 
thesis on, 75 
Ingalls, John James, 200 
Ingle, Truman L., 293 
International Cooperative Alliance, 298 
International Cooperative Petroleum 
Assoc., 298 
International Mark Twain Society, 293 
International Shoe Co., museum, 218 
Irish Wilderness, arts. on, noted, 188, 
Iron and iron mining, 263, 269 
Iron Mountain, 269 


Irvine, P. Y 209 

Irvine, ay collection, 229 

Irvine, Sam, 180 

Irving, Washington, 375; quoted, 374 

Isely, Bliss, art. by, noted, 93-94, 
quoted, 

Ismert, Cornelius M., sketches by, 
noted, 302 

“Isom Corp Site, Ozark County, Mis- 
souri,” listed, 211 


Ives, Burl, 292 


J 


J. C. Wild, Western Painter and Lith- 
ographer, by John Francis McDer- 
mott, 101 

Jacks, R. K., 

Jackson, Andrew, stump speaker, a 
at defense of New Orleans, 1815, 248 
49 (illus.); bank veto message, noted, 
200-01; and the Bank of the U. s., 
335; and democrac 

Jackson, Claiborne OX, s h, 1860, 
noted, 32; grave, 185; furniture of, 
227; portra t of, noted, 227; confer- 
ence with Lyon, 353-54 

Jackson, Ellis, 288 

Jackson, Floyd M., 287 

Jackson, William S., grave, 185 

Jackson, Mo., early history, 
(illus.) Oct. cover; U. S. 
in, 59 

Jackson County, museums in, 117-23; 
replica of first courthouse, 117, (il- 
lus.) 118; and Ft. Osage restoration, 
123; tobacco in, 154; art. on ceme- 
tery in, noted, 191; *pook on Santa 
Fe Trail in, 191, 301 

Jackson County Pe ab gaz Ft. Osage 
restoration, 80, 123, 

Jackson County Historical Society, col- 
lection, 118 

Jackson Independent Patriot, 59 

Jackson Missouri Herald, 59 

Jacob, Mr. and Mrs. Harold, 285 

James, Edwin, quoted, 55, 59-60 

James, Frank, 15; at Gad’s Hill train 
robbery, 247, 249-50 


56-60, 
land office 
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James, Jesse, museum, 11; Enterprises, 
11; birthplace, 15 (illus.); death of, 
186; at Gad’s Hill train robbery , 24 
249-50; art. on noted, 391, listed, 405: 
death of, 404-05 

James, Robert, 15 

James, Robert J., farm museum, 15 

James “gang,” art. on, noted, 95 

James Bridger: The nes agg of the 
West, by Louis O. Honig, 

Jasper County, museums in, 194. 25 

Jasper County Bar, menu of banquet 
loaned, 189-90 

Jeannie Deans (steamboat), model of, 
noted, 243 

Jefferson, Thomas, 338, 369; letter of, 
noted, 86; memorial to, 220 (illus.) 

Jefferson City, Mo., museums in, 17-18; 
Grace Episcopal Church, 78- 79: guide 
book of, noted, 89; pictures of, noted, 
89; German theater in, 157, 159, 161; 
“new Hall” in, 161; 1853 oil paintin 
of, noted, 179; bicycling in, 1892, 
200; early theater in, 253; captured 
by Federals, 1861, 353-54 (illus.); 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, 387 

Jeffersou County, historical society 
proposed, 92, 286; Old Settlers As- 
soc., 92; organized, 162, 163; popula- 
tion, 1821, 164, 364; war dead me- 
morial, 182; early history of, 270-73; 
Sapraner of Commerce, 286; created, 


Jefferson Memorial, 219-20 (illus.) 

Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial, museum, 218-19 (illus.); Execu- 
tive Order establishing, 219 

a Peace Medal, copy of, noted, 


Jeffries, R. H., 204 

“Jenny Lind Got ‘Hollywood’ Welcome 
from Missouri Fans,” 255-56 (illus.) 

Jens, Oscar H., 387 

Jessee, Randall, 79 

“Jews in St. Louis,” listed, 320 

Jinkins, Mrs. Nannie, 79, 179 

Jobson, Arthur, verso t.p. April 


of 
issue; art. submitted by, 112-13; arts. 
by, noted, 300 


Jobson, George, art. on, 112-13 

Jobson, Thomas, art. on, 112-13 

John, Don D., donor, 388 

Johnson, Louis, 293 

Johnson, Peter, 167 

Johnson Archaeological collection, 25 

Johnson County, museums in, 125-26; 
Negro tragedy in, 319-20 

Johnston, Barnett J., mementos of, 118 

Johnston, Elmer C., 181 

Johnston, Gloria Mary, thesis by, 75 

Johnston, Louisa P., 118-19 

Jones, Alexander E., art. by, listed, 320 

Jones, Mary Helen, 181 

Jones, Mattie, 25 

Jones, Robert W., obit., 197-98 

Jones, William, 83 

Joplin, Mo., museum in, 124; Schiffer- 
decker Park, 124; park dept., 124 

Jordan, Philip D., 74 

Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, Omaha, 
Neb., exhibit, 186 
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K 


KFRU, The First Twenty-five Years: A 
Historical Study of a Local Radio 
Station, with Pertinent References to 
Radio in the U. S., thesis, 77 

KXOK, The Star-Times, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, thesis, 77 

Kahoka, Mo., Chamber of Commerce, 
74 


Kaiser, Mo., museum near, 131 

Kaldor, Coloman, 258 

maps, Lucile M. (trans. and ed.), Mili- 

Life in Dakota: The Journal of 

Ph lippe Regis de Trobriand, 102 

Kansas City, Mo. 
—American Pioneer Trails organiza- 

tion, marks Santa Fe Trail, 178 

—bank robbery, 1892, art. on, noted, 


95 
—Board of Education, 122 
—brick plant in, 1890's, 358 
—centennial celebration, 80 
—Chamber of Ceegenenen, 80 
—dentist, first, 
—_ (1 Soi), ‘ sooklet on, noted, 
—historical tour, 80, 108 
—history of, art. on, listed, 116 
—— Institute, lamp display, 


—Lombard-Wollman home. See Lom- 
bard-Wollman home 

—Majors home. See Majors, Alex- 
ander, home 

—map of, noted, 80 

—museums in, 118-23 (illus.) 

—name, origin of, 312 

eg building, new, art. on, 


m4 early, 358, 360 
ublic Library, 119, 122 
—Servants of Mary, art. on, noted, 
190-91 
—theater in, German, 157, 159 
—Union cometary. 38% 
—Universit; ansas City. See Uni- 
versity of Kansas City 
Kansas City Art Association, 122 
Kansas City Art Institute and School 
of Design, exhibits of, 119 
Kansas City Dental College. See Uni- 
versity of Kansas City 
Kansas City Museum, 119-20 (illus.) 
Kansas City Museum Assoc., 119, 120 
Kansas City Star, given award of 
merit, 73; radio station of, thesis on, 
77; booklet on, 393-94 
ow Star, The, by the editor, 


Kansas City Western Dental’ College. 
See University of Kansas City 

Karr, W. H., museum, 20 

Karsch, Robert F., Essentials of Mis- 
souri Government, 393 

Kastendieck, Dietrich, collection, 233 

Kauffman, T., painting by, noted, 222 

a River, flood pictures of, noted, 


Kearney, Mo., museums near, 15-16 
Keeley, Mrs. Mary Paxton, arts. by, 


noted, 94, 191, quoted, 403-04 

Keil, William, art. based on letters of, 
noted, 97, quoted, 401-02; experiment 
at Bethel, 194 

Keil, Willie, 401-02 

Keithley, Mrs. E. W., 315 

L. A., 134, 287 


Kelly, 

















Kelso, Isaac ae Podeers.ob obit., 198 

Kemper, M 

Kenkel, Frederick K Philip, obit., 307 

Kennett, Luther M 

Kent, Sadie he ing “bit., 

Kentucky, gas tax ah 
amen ment to constitution, 391 

Kewpie doll, 2 , * 

Killingsworth, Bay. 38 

Kilpatrick ag 1. SR 25 

Kimber, John, 186 

King, Austin, 314 

King, Clara. See Bowdry, Mrs. Clara 


King. es Clara (Bingham), 314 

“Kingdom of Callaway,” dinner, 292-93; 
art. on, listed, 405 

os of Poosey,” art. on, noted, 


Kingman, Eugene, 186 
xg? Highway, historic 


Kingsbury, Lilburn A., 78, 292 

Kinney, Michael, 291 

Kirksville, = museum in, 3; gives 
park to state, 295 

Kirksville, Battle of, 326 

Kirkwood, Irwin, 

Kirkwood, Mrs. Laura (Nelson), 122 

Kirkwood, Mo., museum in, 225 

Knapp, Dee, verso of t. - April issue 

Knight, Walter J., obit., 

Knob Noster, Mo., brick : in, 358 

Knoch, Mrs. Nancy Jane, arts. by, 
noted, 93, 109 

Knott, Sarah Gertrude, 91, 296 

Knox, William A., verso of t.p. Jan. 
issue; painting by, noted, 18 

— County, Anti-Horse Thief Assoc. 
n, 

Koerner, Augusta. See 
Mrs. Augusta (Koerner) 

Koerner, Gustave, 258 

Koncen, Viola, art. by, noted, 192 

Konnyu, Leslie, “Hungarians in Mis- 
souri,” 257-6 

Konold, Donald Enloe, thesis by, 77 

Kopfer, Ester, thesis by, 76 

Korean conflict, 291 

Korner, Karl Theodore, 160 n. 

Kossuth, Louis, 257-58 

Kotzebue, August Friedrich, 160 n. 

Kramer, Walter, art. by, noted, 96, 
quoted, 107-08 

Krehbiel, Mr. and Mrs. B. F., 235 

Krueger, Milton Davis, thesis by, 77 

Ku Klux Klan, 38 

Kuemmel, Cornelia A., painting by, 
noted, verso of t.p. Oct. issue, 

Kuhn, Mrs. Earl, 180 

Kurtz, J. Wayne, 82 


markers on, 


Rombauer, 


L 


Laclede, Pierre, 370; land owned by, 
217; ge ~ Louis, 363, 367 
Laclede, roposed museum near, 
33r -28: hospital at, during Civil War, 
Laclede ee museum in, 126 
Laclede County Historical Society, 386 
a Firebrick Co., St. Louis, 357- 


Ladies National League, 238 n. 

“Ladies of the Press Added Woman's 
Touch to Missouri Newspapers,” 348- 

50 (illus.) 
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Latavette, Marie Joseph, enareving of, 
; tour of U. S., 189; enter- 

coed i in St. Louis, 191 


Lafayette County, museum in, 126-27; 
buys Anderson House, 127; deriva- 
tion of name, 189 

Lafayette County Court, and Ander- 
son House renovation, 184 

LaFollette, Robert M.. 30 

LaForge, Pierre Antoine, 95 

LaForge family, art. on, noted, 95 

Lake of the Ozarks, 394; state park, 
Field Museum in, 131 

Lake Ozark, Mo., museum in, 131-32 

Lamar, Mo., proposed eee in, 6-7; 
Rear Admiral ‘ombs, 9: 

Lamme and Bingham, Sse ‘Louis, 154 

a Anthony Bernard, thesis by, 


Lampkin, Mrs. Far ae 289 

U. S. to St. Louis, 217, 
has, sj nporta e des Sioux, 378, to 
St. Charles, 378, to Florissant, 378, 
to Village 4 Robert, 379, to Little 
Prairie, 379; Spanish to Moses Aus- 


tin, 264 

Lands, described, 47, 48, 54, 55, 57, 163, 
262-63, 267, 364, 368 

Lane’s Prairie, Mo., 269 

io, Howard B., verso of t.p. April 


issue 
Lange, Dena 
Lan gefeld, Wilfred Chris, thesis by, 76 
Lardine, art. on, 399 
Lark, Herbert, 182 
art. by, 


Las Vegas, ie 285 

Latshaw, Donald H., 179 

Latter Day Saints. See Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 


noted, 191, 


Lawless, Virginia, “i 

Lawrence, John R., 

Laws of the Tevritery of Louistene, 
Ser by Frederick Bates, noted, 


Lawson, Mr. and Mrs. C. B., 289 

Lawson, oak fg 388 

Lazear, Bazel F., 327, 328 

Lazear, Mrs. Bazel F., 328 

Lead and lead mining, 164. "262-66, 268, 
270-72, 273 

Leadwood, Mo., art. on, noted, 91 

League of American Wheelmen, Mis- 
souri Div. of, organized, 355 

Leake, Henderson, 81 

Leavens, Arthur B., 179 

Lebanon, Mo., museum in, 126 

Lebar, Elaine E. Lebowitz, thesis by, 


rsd 
LeBlond, Charles Hubert, 294 
Ledger Newspapers, Inc., 181 
Lee, Bill R., art. by, noted, 85 
Lee, Fred M., Se 
Leedy, H H. Gav 
Lemon, John Nicholas, 90 
Lemon, Robert, Sr., 83 
Lenoir Memorial Home, 107 
Lent and Company’s circus, 34 
Leonhard, August, 158, 159 
a Richard W., art. by, listed, 


Leslie, Ben, 288 


Letterman, George, wildlife exhibit, 
224-25 
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Lewis, E. G., 285 

i Mrs. Hannah, book by, noted, 

Lewis, Henry, Dusseldorf collection, 
133; art. on Fermin iat in Eng- 
a. ores. 3 21 

Lewis M., muster roll of, noted, 293 


Lewis, Sdesibomen 209; papers, 292 

Lewis and Clark expedition, 209, 220 

Lewis County, Anti-Horse Thief Assoc. 
in, 36-38 

Lexington, Mo., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 87, 184, 296; Garden Club, 87, 
296, tea, 184; ‘Masonic lodge formed 
in, 98; museum in, 126-127; German 
theater in, 157, 159; Turnverein in, 
159, 161; Arcana Hall and Turners’ 
Hall, 161; engraving of Lafayette 
given to, 189; k on early days in, 
193-94; Iris Trail, 296; hospital, 1862, 
326; tour of, 389; Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, 389; Ander- 
son House. See Anderson House, 
Lexington 

Lexington (steamboat), 255 

Lexington, Battle of, 127, 326 n.; pic- 
ture of, noted, 87 

Libel, in Mo., thesis on, 77 

Liberty, Mo.. museums in, 16 

Liberty Advance, given 
merit, 73, 385, 386 

Liberty and Property, by R. V. Cole- 


man, 98 

Liberty Memorial, 120 (illus.); 
seum, 120 

Liberty Tribune, given award of merit, 
73, 385, 386 

a St. Louis 
thesis on, 78 

Life in the’ Far West, by George rae 
erick Ruxton, ed. by LeRoy R. Ha- 
fen, 100 


Life on the Mississippi, by Samuel 
Clemens, first issue of, noted, 88 

Light, Melvin A., thesis by, 77 

Lincoln, Abraham, 85; statue of in 
Washington, noted, 7; speech, 1840, 
noted, 32; art. on, noted, 94; assas- 
sinated, 254; and slavery, 343 

Lincoln, Lawrence J., 287 

Lincoln, Mrs. Mary (Todd), 94 

Lind, Jenny, art. on, 255-56 (illus.) 

Lindbergh, Charles, trophies, 219 

Lindenwood College, museum, 139 

Lindsay, Ben, 30 

Lindsay, Mrs. Edna L., 285 

Lingo, Samuel, 112 

7 * Mo., art. on, 112-13, noted, 300 
nk, W. C., Jr., 

ia Creek, Mo., book on, 394 

Linn County, museum proposed in, 
127-28; booklet on, 296 

Lintvet, Mrs. Donald S., donor, 389 

Lionberger, Herbert Frederick, thesis 
by, 78 

Lisa, Manuel, 370; art. on, listed, 115 

Little Bear (Indian), 316 

Little Blue Predestinarian or Primi- 
tive Baptist Church, minute book of, 
noted, 89 

Little Prairie, Mo., 
379 


Littleton, Jacob, 60 

Liu, Chin-Po, thesis by, 77 

“aevery, Stables Were Social Centers 
for Missouri Men,” 350-51 (illus.) 

Livingston County, “Kingdom of Poo- 
sey” in, 293; booklet on, 296 

Llewellyn, J. F., 5 


award of 


mu- 


public schools, 


school grant to, 
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Lock, Henry, art. on, noted, 192 
Lock, J. Theodore, art. on, noted, 192 
Locomotives 

—early, art. on, 149-51 (illus.) 

—Albany, 150 

———— a 

—Boone 

me ~ tng A 

—Gasconade, 1 

—General tay 150 

—Governor i” 150 

—Memphis, 1 

—Missouri, iso 


—Pacific, 149-50 
—Pilot Knob, 151 
—R. M. Stewart, 150 
—St. Louis, 150 
—Shawnee, 150 

Loeb, Isidor, officer, 65; on finance com- 
mittee, 14 

Log Cabin College, 136 (illus.); replica 
of, 224 

Logan, John, 61 

Logan, Wilfred D., 185 

Lomax, Alan, 317 

Lomax, John, 317 

Lombard-Wollman home, Kansas City, 
art. on, noted, 94 

Lone Jack, Battle of, 326 


Long, Loula, See Combs, Mrs. Loula 
(Long) 

Long, R. A., 119 

Long, Sally. See Ellis, Mrs. Sally 


(Long) 
Long, Stephen H., 55 
Longwell, J. H., 28 

Looney, Sue, art. by, listed, 405 

Loose Creek mill, art. on, noted, 192 
Lord, Clifford L., verso of t.p. Jan. 


ssue 
Lorimier, Lah, 46, 156; biog. data on, 
49-52; death, 
Lorimier, William, 
Lotteries and ie “39-40, 243-45 
Louderman, William M., obit., 307 
Louis IX, 363 
Louis XV, 94, 111, 363 
Louisiana, Mo., museum in, 138; Cen- 
tral School, 138; Temperance Union 
founded in, 148; early paving in, 358 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, prizes 
offerd, 28; building from, 216 
Louisiana (state), gas tax in, 391 
Louisiana, Upper, transfer to U. S., 51- 
52, 155-56 (illus.), 165, 265, 367, 368 
Love, James, thesis on, 77 
Lowe, Frank M., 284-85 
Ludlow, Noah M., 253 
Luedde, William Henry, obit., 396 
“Lure of the Footlights and Profes- 
sional Acting Drew Missourians to 
Frontier Theater, The,” 252-54 
Lutheran Church 
—aAltenburg, 136, “Log Cabin Col- 
lege” ~ ane (illus.) 
—Concord Seminary, historical 
Sotding. 304 (illus.), 283; Histori- 
cal Institute, collections, 224, 283 
—Eden chectogies! Seminary, 226 
Lyall, Ruth Elizabeth, thesis by, 75 


Lyle, Samuel ee 114 

Lyles, E. K., 

Lyon, Nathaniel, death of, 21; confer- 
ence with Jackson and Price, 353- 
, &. ae Jefferson City, 
(il 

Lyon, “Noah, 326 n. 


363-54 

















M 


McAllister, Mrs. Harold, verso of t.p. 
April issue 

McAmis, Mrs. Bessie, 1 

Macaulay, Thomas 1 art. on, 
listed, 321 

McCanse, Ralph Alan, 
Linn Creek Town, 394 

McCargo, Radford, 83-84 

McClellan, ee = 241, 244 

McCluer, ayene 

McClung, D. C., 399 

McClure, William im 93 

McCormick, Harry, 398 

<a Peter, 272-73; Settlement, 

McCoy, William, art. on, noted, 95 

McCubbin Award, 1951, 293 

McCulloch vs. Maryland, cited, 340 

McCutcheon, John T., address noted 
303; caricatures by, noted, 303 

McDaniel, Lizzie, 232, 233 


Waters over 


ar ge John Francis, arts. by 
noted, 90, 189, listed, 115, 116, 320, 
406; J. C. Wild, Western Painter and 


Lithographer, 101; (ed.), Travels in 
Search of the Elephant: The Wan- 
derings of Alfred S. Waugh, 193-94; 
Up the Missouri with Audubon: The 
Journal of Edward Harris, 300-01; 
(ed.), The Early Histories of St. 
Louis, 391-92 

McDonald, Mrs. Lee L., 180 

McDonald County, museum in, 128 

Macdonnell, C. R.., 7. 

McDowell, Joseph M., 

McElhiney, Mrs. ‘ay » Ae obit., 


MeGirk, Matthias, art. on, listed, 405 

McGuire, George, grave of, 388 

Mack, N. W., 160 

McKee, David, 37, 38 

McKendree Chapel, 57 

a — Jeffersons, 
trou 

McKin 4 kn, 386 

McKinney, Herb, 186 

McKittrick, Mo., museum near, 133 

McLarty, Vivian K., 285 

Maclot, John Nicholas, 270 

McMahan, Mrs. Hattie, 288 

MeMillen, D. J., 122 

— Daniel, mural by, 


McNair, Alexander, 193, 373 

McNeil, John H., 325, 326, 329 

Macon, Mo., museum in, 128-29; Public 
amas 128-29; Anti-Rust Club, 128- 


Macon County, museums in, 128-29 
McReynolds, Mr. and Mrs. Allen, 285 
McWilliams, Mrs. N. F., 82 
Madansburgh, Mo., 269” 

Madarasz, zlo, 258 

Madden, Thomas, 265 

ns Wis., German theater founded 


theatrical 


noted, 


Madison County, created, 46; popula- 
tion, 1820, 48, 1821, 164; organized, 
162; museum in, 129; early history 
of, 273-74 

Magriel, Paul, art. by, listed, 320 

a aad Joseph H., art. by, listed, 

1 


Mahan, Dulany, 130, 131 
Mahan, Dulany, Jr., 130 
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Mahan, Mrs. Dulany, 130 

Mahan, George A., gives Clemens home, 
130; former officer, 178; historical 
marker donor, 178 

Mahan, Mrs. George A., 130 

ae home, Kansas City, 


Malden, Mo., museum in, 19 
Mann, Clair V., given awarc of merit, 
73, 287; art. on, noted, 
——— Mo., names library for Laura 
ngalls Wilder, 183 
Map e syrup, art. on, 313-14 
ieee a Cynges, battle at, 1864, 331 


n., 

Marbut, Curtis Fletcher, 289-90; por- 
trait of, noted, 289 

Marbut, Helen, 289 

Marcil, Rita Josephine, thesis by, 75 

Marie (Indian princess), 111 

Maries County, early settlers in, 269 

Marion County, museum in, 130-31 

“Mark Twain and Harry S. Truman,” 
booklet, noted, 293 

Mark Twain and the Dreyfus Case, 
thesis, 76 

Mark Twain Cave, 313 

“Mark Twain in the Northwest, 1895,” 
listed, 2 

Mark Twain Memorial Park Assoc., 132 

Mark Twain Municipal Board, 131 

ee ou sy Museum and Home, 130- 

lus 

Mark Twain Society, International, 293 

Mark Twain: Speechmaker, thesis, 78 

Mark Twain State Park, museum, 132 


(illus.) 

“Mark Twain’s Hadleyburg,” listed, 116 

Markley, -- (reverend), 28 

“Mark’s Marginal Notes on Macaulay,” 
listed, 211, 321 

Marlow, Arthur Clare, thesis by, 75 


Marmaduke, Leslie, grave, 185 
Marmaduke, Meredith M., grave, 185 


Marsh, Hugh Montgomery, obit., 198 
Marshall, John, and cCulloch vs. 
Maryland, 340 


Marshall, Mo., museum in, 
War skirmish at, 327 
Martin, Mrs. Elsie, 285 
Martin, Mrs. ‘. a 182 
Martin, L. P., 
Marvin dibert, antes by, noted, 144, 
153 (illus.) 
Maryland, gas tax of, 390-91 
Maryville, Mo., museums in, 135, 235; 
early paving in, 360 
Masaryk, Jan, 398 
Mason, Bertha K., art. by, listed, 405 
Mason, H. P., 86 
Masonic Colle e, first in world, 127 
Masons, of In ependence, 98, Lodge No. 
76, A. F. and A. k on 
Grand Masters of, 97: Old Franklin, 
to on, 98; Westport ort, 98; itary 
xington, rt, m: tary 
lodges, 98; New Mexte ico, 98; Louisiana 
e 109 est. in Ste. ‘Genevieve, 
1807, 166; book on, 392-93 
—— Gerald, pictures by, noted, 89, 


Match, Richard, art. by, listed, 211 
— Joseph J., art. by, listed, 


Maxent, Laclede, and Co., 363, 367 
Maximilian, Alexander Philip, art. on, 


229; Civil 
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Maxwell, A. L., 87 
Maxwell, James, 168. Erratum Maxweil 
Mayhall, Men, 90 
Maysville, Mo., first chautauqua, 29 
Medaille, John Peter, 194-95 

Meier, Everett W., art. by, listed, 321 
Meierhoffer, Walter, 11 
Meine, Franklin J., 140 
Meissner, Amelia, 217 
Melchers, Gari, 18 
Melchior, Lauritz, 140 
Memphis, Mo., 114 
Memphis, Tenn., Battle of, 333 n. 
an Iron Works, art. on, noted, 


Meramec State Park Museum, 19-20 
(illus.) 
Mercer, Mo., museum in, 231 
Mercer County, booklet on, 296 
Lewis, horse reg’t., Civil War, 


Merrill, 
326 


Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of the State of Missouri, 
ed. by Sarah Guitar and Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, Vol. V, 64, 73, Vol. 
XVI, 64, 72, 73 

Messerley, Mary Alice, 292 

Messieres, Monsieur de, 189 

Mészaros, Lazar (Emery), 260 

Methodist Church 
-~—Eden, 

—Elmbank, 81 
—McKendree, near Jackson, 57 


—Murphy’s Snes, 170 
—New Madrid, 
—St. Louis, si 
—Washington County, 264 


—Zoar, 8 

Mexico, Mo., museums in, 4-5; balloon 
ascension, 1868, 27-28; First Presby- 
terian Church, 82; art. on U. S. Grant 
in, noted, 95; arts. on and pictures 
of courthouses in, noted, 192; arts. 
on history of, noted, 192 

Mexico Evening Ledger, “Picture of 
the Week” series, 5; building, 5 
(illus.); art. on, noted, 96; ““Memorial 
Courthouse Edition” of, noted, 192 

Meyer, Arthur B., art. by, listed, 211 

Meyer, George E., 133 

Meyer, Mrs. Harry L., 
uly issue 

Meyer, Mrs. Max W., 
listed, 
iama Township, Reorganized School 
District No. 1, art. on, 

Michel, Stella, 90, 294 

Michigani (Indian), 111 

— Border,” books on, 


Middlebush, Frederick A., 

SS Trends of Graduates of 
ight Catholic Rural High Schools of 
Missouri, thesis, 76 

Miles, Robert, theatrical company, 254 

Mi Ory Life in Dakota: The Journal 


verso of t.p. 


translation by, 


collected, 


speaker, 84 


ilippe Regis de _ Trobriand, 
trans. and ed. by Lucille M. Kane, 
Militia 


—Ist Cav. Reg. M. S. M., 323, 325-32 
—Ist Mo. Vol. Inf. Reg., 258, 259 
—3rd Mo. Cav., 389 

—3rd Mo. Inf., 259 


—4th M. S. M., Cav., 328, 329 
= Mo. Cav. (Benton Hussars), 
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—6th Kansas Cav., 332 
—7th M. S. M. Cav., 328, 329, 330 
—39th N. Y. Inf. Reg., 260 
Milker, automatic, 1891, 1 
Miller, Alfred Jacob, book on paintings 
of, 99-100 
Miller, Dan, 78, 286 
Miller, Franklin, obit., 397 
Miller, G. A., 11 
Miller, Glenn A., 11 
Miller, J. C., 82 
Miller, M. F., 289 
Miller, R. G., 11 
Miller, Richard E., 18 
Miller, Robert H., 385 
Miller, Steve, 295 
Miller, Zachary Taylor, obit., 307-08 
Miller County, museums in, 131-32, 235 
Millet, . wo Davis, portrait by, 


not 
Mine 4’ Breton (or Burton). See Po- 


tos 

Mine Creek, Battle of, 323, 222 

Mine La Motte, 273 

Mines and mining, at Lingo, Mo., art. 
on, 112-13 

Misak, Edward F., imprimateur, Going 
West: The Pioneer Work of Alfred 
Brunson, by J. Christian Bay, 302 

ee Roscoe, sketches by, noted, 

96-97; donor, 297 

Miselssigpl River, art. on, noted, 96; 
art. on, 107-08; proposed parkway 
omens. 297; closed to navigation, 1784, 
365; o ened, 1795, 365 

“Mississ o Valley and American For- 
gan © i cy, 1890-1941,” listed, 115 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, committee of, 291 

“Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair, St. 

uis, 1864, The,” by Jasper W. 

Cross, 237-46 

Missouri, book on the state of, ee 

Missouri Aeronautical Society 

Missouri Archaeological Sivhety, 88, 


185-86 
— Basin Interagency Committee, 


Missouri Bible College, museum, 7 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, Shaw 
House. See St. Louis, Missouri, 
Botanical Gardens 
Missouri Compromise (1820), 342 
Missouri Compromise (1821), 343 
Missouri Constitutional Convention of 
1943-1944: A Study in State Consti- 
tution ne. thesis, 76 
Missouri Dental College, promoted, 147 
—— Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Missouri Fur Co., established, 372 
“Missouri, Heart of the Nation,” 9 
Missouri Historical Data in Magazines, 
115-16, 210-11, 320-21, 405-06 
Missouri Historical Review, 85, 86; 
comments on format of, verso of t.p. 
Jan., — and a issues; index to 
vols. 3, mentioned, 65; back 
issues of, wanted, 74-75 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 
185, 194, 292; museum, 219-20 (illus.) 
Missouri History Not Found in Text- 
books, 106-116, 200-11, 310-21, 398-406 
Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick 
Advertiser, 3 
Missouri Medical 
4 


College, 
323, 


1859-1860, 

















Missouri Pacific Railroad, centennial, 
82; art. on, noted, 94; museum, 221; 
during Civil War, 329 

Missouri Press Association, 85; first 
woman officer of, 349 

“Missouri Radicals and the Election of 
1864, The,” by William F. Zornow, 
acknowl gment on, 283 

Missouri Reader, The, “Americans in 
the Valley,” ed. by Ruby Matson 
Robins, rt 63, 162-71, 262-75, 363-79, 
(illus.) 

Missouri Recreation Association, 86 

Missouri River, art. on, noted, 96; art. 
on, 107-08; flood pictures of, noted, 
189; book on journey up, 3 1; im- 

rovement scheme, 1824, 400-01 

Missouri School for the Blind, 9 93 

Missouri Lone gg apes A Guide to the 
State, noted, 

Missouri Silk ose organized, 255 

Missouri Society ‘of ashington, D. C., 
38 


Missouri State Dental Assoc., 


ized, 147 

Missouri State Historical Society. See 
State Historical Society of Missouri 

Missouri State Medical Assoc., presi- 
dent of, 1876-1877, 323 

Missouri State Nurses Assoc., 305 

Missouri ere Temperance Society, 
organized, 

= the eautiful, ” film, noted, 


5 
Missouri Valley, book on, 301-02; Au- 
heen 301 
Missouri Valley College, geology col- 
lection, 229 
Women’s Press Assoc., or- 


organ- 


ganized, 350 
Missouri Writers Guild, president of, 
“eres. society in Washington, 
Missourians in the Oregon Settlement, 
thesis, 76 
“Missouri’s First Locomotives Given 
Names Instead of Numbers,” 149-51 


(illus.) 
Mr. Anonymous: The Story of William 
Volker, by Herbert C. Cornuelle, 194 
Mr. President, by William Hillman, 392 
Mittler, Charlotte, thesis by, 77 
Moberly, Mo., museum in, 138-39 
(illus.); Public Library, 138; Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 138-39; feud with 
Montgomery ia 312-13; early = 
ing in, 358; brick plant in, 358, 
Monagan, Rogers Thomas, thesis by, 78 
Monaghan, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Jay, 285 
Monroe County, museums in, 132-33 
Monroe County Historical Society, 132- 
33; museum, 132-33 
Montauk Mill, proposed museum in, 
18-19 (illus.) 
Montgomery, Mrs. Mary (Phelps), 21 
eg oy City, Mo., feud with Mo- 
be 12-13 


Montgomery County, museum in, 133 
ee and Memorials, 83-85, 181- 


Moomaw, Mrs. Leroy, 289 

“Moonshine an Old Tradition in Mis- 
souri,” 34-36 (illus.) 

ste Mrs. Adella B., art. by, noted, 


Moore, Mrs. C. F., 113-14 
Moore, David, 73 
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Moore, Dorothy O., 

Moore, rge, 83 

Moore, George E., Conservation Com- 
mission naturalist, 20 

Moore, rge T., director of Mo. 
Botanical Gardens, 220 

Moore, L. F., 128, 186 

Moore, Marianne, 291 

Moore, Mrs. Russell L., 78, 286 


art. by, noted, 299 


Morgan, E. Harrison, 288 
Morgan, George, portrait of, noted, 
86; biog. data on, 86 
Morgan, J. G., 181, 289 
Moseeeshelet. Charles, portrait by, 
wy _~ e ee: te home, 86 
an, Melvin thes 
Mormons, “Restoration Sieenenant’* of, 


17; art. on, 205-06 
Morrill, Levi (Uncle Ike), 21, 230 
Morrill, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar, 231 
Morris, M. E., 
Mortensen, A. R., verso of t.p. July 


sue 
Morton, Mrs. Alyson Painter, collection, 


Morton, Stratford Lee, lamp collection, 


sees, Jr., ~~ 


Apri sue 

Mott, Frank Luther, 290; (ed.), A 
Gallery of Americans, 99 

Mound City, Mo., irst Christian 
Church centennial, 181 

Mt. Tabor, Mo., first English school 


established, 62 

Moyer, Carl A., 293 

Mules, art. on, 205 

Mullanphy, Bryan, 82 

Mullanphy, John, art. on, 248-49 

Mullanphy Travelers ¢ St. Louis, 
theses on, 75; found 

Muller, .Grace, 287 

Mullins, Alex W., 327, 329-30 

Mullins, J. D., 329 

Munger, George, arts. by, noted, 190 

Municipal Home Rule in Missouri, 
thesis, 

Murder, and a Marriage, A., by 
Lg Clemens, 


Sam- 
manuscript of, noted, 


Murphy, David, 169 

Murphy, Mrs. Sarah, 169 

Murphy, William, 169 

aeseey's Settlement. See Farmington, 
0. 


Museum of Transport, 225; 
Diamond” engine 225 (illus.) 

“Museum Survey,” listed, 321 

“Museums and Museum Collections in 
Missouri Open to the Public,” di- 
rected yy, loyd C. Shoemaker and 
com Ruby M. Robins, 1-25, 
117-39, 213-36. (illus.) 

Music Experiences and Attitudes o 
Rural Children in Northeast Missou 
thesis, 78 

Musical development, in 
thesis on, 77 

Musick, Ruth Ann, arts. by, listed, 115 

Myers, Joe E., 124 


“Black 


Missouri, 
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N 


Naeter, Nora, fan collection, 13 

Nagel, John, 114 

Nasatir, A. P., 284 

Nation, Carry A., 30, 147 

National Audubon Society, 87 

National College of Fine Arts, 384 

National on for the Social Studies, 
meeting, 7 

National  Souncil of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 298 

National Folk Festival, 18th, 296 

National Guard Engineer Corps of Mis- 
souri, 388 

National Historical Publications Com- 
mission, 292 

National Old Trails Road, art. on, 
noted, 95; Association, 119 

National Park Service, recommends 
Pershing memorial, 128; and Carver 
Monument, 134-35; and Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial, 219 

Native Sons of Kansas City, 179, 287, 
386; sponsors pilgrimage, 79-80, 108; 
and Ft. Osage restoration, 123 

Negroes, education, thesis on, 77; 
rights, anecdote on, 203; art. on, 
listed, 115; history week, 388 

Neihardt, John G., When the Tree 
Flowered, 302 

Neill, Ernest J., art. by, quoted, 106 

Nelson, Ida Houston, 122 

Nelson, Laura. See Kirkwood, Mrs. 
Laura (Nelson) 

Nelson, Peter B., . 

Nelson, William R.., 

Nelson, William Rosbnill, Gallery of 
Art, 121-22 .(illus.); founded Kansas 
City Star, 393 

Nemitt, Joseph, 260 

Neosho, Mo., museum in, 134; 
Scouts, 134 

Nestroy, Johann Nepomuk, 160 

New Bloomfield, Mo., Princeton Baptist 
Church, 

New Bourbon, Mo., early history of, 
170-71 

New Cambria, Mo., museum in, 129 

New Helvetia, Mo., art. on, noted, 188 

New Jersey, gas tax of, 390 

New Madrid, Mo., founder of, 86; old 
family of, 95; museum in, : 
Memorial Library, 133-34 

inting of, noted, 133; . 
oard, 133; Joman’s Club, 133; 

Spanish leave-taking, 1804, 156; Meth: 
odist Church 142nd anniv., 294 

New Madrid County, museum in, 133-54 

New Madrid District, 46 

New Madrid Earthquake, 376 


ro 


Boy 


New Mexico, Masonic lodges formed 
in, 98 

New Orleans, La., German theater 
founded in, 157 

New Tennessee, Mo., 171 

New York, N. Y., German theater 
founded in, 157 

display, 


New York Botanical Garden, 
87 


Newark, Mo., Civil War skirmish, 326 
Newspapers, ‘early in —. 59; early 
Missouri, women on, 348-50 
Newton County, museums in, 134-35; 
Museum Association, exhibit, 134, 
changes name, 287; courthouse, 134 

(illus.) 
Newton County Historical Society, 287 


Missouri Historical Review 


Nichols, J. C., art work of, 235 

Nichols, Thomas, 60 

Nicollet, Foes 3 nt 392 

Niedorp, 

Niles Veckly 1 Bestaer, quoted on slav- 
ery, 

Nineteenth ago Reformation Move- 
alae in St. Louis, 1837-1890, thesis, 


Nodaway county, museums in, 135, 235 
Noel, Mo., museum in, 128 

Nolen, Anne E., art. by: quoted, 208 
Norris, Mrs. H. E., 288 

North, Mrs. 3. Emmett P., 178-79 


North, 
Northeast. Missouri, rural children, 
thesis on, 78 


esas Missouri State Teachers Col- 
e, museum, 3; Kirk Memorial, 3 
re lus.); theses, 1949-1950, 76-77 
“Northwest Missouri Coyote or Brush 
Wolf,” listed, 115 
Northwest Missouri State College, col- 
lection, 135; art center, 235 
Northwestern University, Dental School 
collection, 144 
Notch, Mo., museum in, 230-31 
air ty in — A History, by James 
ag h and Mary Jane Roda- 
i h, 304 
Nye, ili, death, of, noted, 203 


oO 


O. Henry, 403, 404 
Oats, 1842, art. on, 201 
Oberholtz, L. E., verso of t.p. July issue 
Obituaries, 102-05, 196- 99, 305-09, 395-97 
O’Connor, Dan, 83 
O’Connor, Mr. and Mrs. Dick, Wil- 
son’s Creek museum, 21 (illus.) 
O’Connor, John, 275 
Opteshy. Joseph, 170 
io State Nurses’ Assoc., 304; Board, 


304 

Oklahoma, guide to source material on, 
noted, 9 

Oklahoma Territory, art. on, 206-07 
Old As the Hills Museum, 128 

“Old Bullion.” See nton, Thomas 
Hart (senator) 

Old Franklin. See Franklin, Mo. 

Old Matt’s Cabin and Museum, 232 
(illus.) 

Old Mines, 269 

Old Santa Fe Trail from the Missouri 
River, The, by Dean Earl Wood, 301 

Oliveri, Angelo Samuel, thesis by, 76 

On Good Ground, by Sister Helen An- 
gela Hurley, 194-95 

O’Neill, Rose, art. on, listed, 210; me- 
mentoes of, 232-33, 235 

Orchards. early, art. on, 402-03 

O’Rear, William, 84 

Orden del Rincon Sudoeste, El, 285 

Oregon, Bethel colony to, art. on, 
noted, 97, quoted, 401-02; settlement 
of by Missourians, thesis on, 77; ne- 
gotiations over, 337 

Oregne County, Irish Wilderness in, 


Osage Dam, 394 

Osage purchase line, 46 
Osborn, Almena, 92 
Osborn, C., 326 

Osborn, Ronald, 295 














Otahki (Indian 
ground, 92 

Ousley, Mrs. Mayme, 287 

Outlaws, art. on, 36-38 

Overdyke, W. Darrell, 
90, listed, 115 

Ozark County, museum in, 135-36; Folk 
Festival week, 135-36; arts. on, listed, 


211 

Ozark Folklore Society. See Arkansas 
Folklore Society 

Ozark Folksongs, ed. by Vance Ran- 
dolph et. al., 64, 97; commended, 74 

a on, listed, 115, 211; books 
on 


princess), burial 


art. by, noted, 


P 


Pace, Marvin W., 198 

Pacific Railroad, 354; centennial, 82; 
art. on, nosed. 94; 1852, 149-50; Civii 
War, 259, 

Page, Sky Shields, costume collec- 
tion, 119 

Page, Paul, Sr., obit., 308 

Painter, Allyson, photographer, “I’m 
from issourt” Where Man and 
Mule Shaped the Heart of a Nation, 
by Irving Dilliard, 301 

Painter, Kenyon , Jr., collection, 12 

Palmer, Ernest Jesse, Little Museum, 
125 (illus.) 

Palmyra, Mo., early theater in, 253 

Palmyra German Benevolent Assoc., 
art. on, noted, 300 

Pan-American Congress of Journalists, 
first president of, 110 

Panhandle Plains Historical fore, 
283, 291; museum, 284, 

Papin, Mrs. Grace Ashley, 215 

Paris, Mo., museum in, 132-33; Rotary 
Club, 132; 1862, 325 

Park Board, State, maintains museums, 
6, 14, 18-19, 19-20, 126, 128, 131, 132, 
234; ‘and Arrow ‘Rock Tavern, 228; 
and Arrow Rock Academy, 229; ac- 
cepts park in Adair County, 295 

Park Commission. See Park Board, 

ate 


Parker, Donald D., art. by, noted, 303 

Parker, Isaac Charles, book on, 99; art. 
on, 206-07 

Parker, Nathan, 247 

Parker, Virgil, 180 

Parks, Roadside. See Roadside Parks 

Parler, Mary Celestia, 81 

“Passenger Pigeons Gone from Mis- 
souri Skies and Kitchens,” 352-53 
(illus.) 

Patten, Eliza, 349 

Patten, Nathaniel, 349 

Patterson, Mo., early history of, 62 

Paul, — (dentist), 145 

Paul, A. B., 243 

Paxton, John A., 392 

Paz, Ezequiel, quoted, 110 

Pea Ridge, Battle of, 259 

Peabody, George, 239 

Pearson, James H., 387 

Pearson, Rufus, reminiscences of, 
uoted, 205, 318-19 

Mason, quoted, 58-59, 60, 


A., 186; obit., 308 
Dwight, art. by, 


noted, 192, 
Peck, John 
272-74 
Peery, David 
Pennington, 
298 


noted, 
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Pensions, ex-slave, proposed, 200 

Pepin, — (circus owner), 

Perry County, museums in, 136-37; 
Lutheran Museum, 136 (illus.); or- 
anized, 162, 163; po ulation, 1821, 
64; early history of, 274 

Perry County Lutheran Historical So- 
ciety, 136 

Perryville, Mo., useum in, 136-37; 
— history of, no 74 75; Saint Mate 
of the Barrens Catholic Church, 274; 
Baptist Church in, 275 

Pershing, John J., in "World War I, 115; 
roposed museum, 127-28; papers, 


92 

Pershing Park Memorial Development 
Assoc., 128, 186 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 168 

Peterman, Charles D., art. by, noted, 
94, quoted, 209 

Peters, Pearl, obit., 104 

Petersen, Wiiliam By verso of t.p. July 
ssue 

Pettijohn, John, 63 

Pettijohn, William, 63 

Pettis County, museum in, 137; court- 
house, 137 (ill 

Pettis County Historical Society, 137 

Pfaff, Robert, thesis by, 77 

Phelps, John §&., 21 

Phelps, M See Montgomery, Mrs. 
Mary (Phelps) 

Phelps County, museum in, 137-38; me- 
morial hospital, art. on, and pictures 
of, noted, 192; early settlers in, 269 

Phelps County Historical Society, 287 

Philips, John F., 323; in Battle of West- 
port, 330, 331 n., 332 

Philips, Mrs. John F., 323 

Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. Charles R., 184 

Picinich, Donald George, thesis by, 77 

Pickard, John, 9 

Pictorial History of the Confederacy, 


A, by Lamont Buchanan, 
Pig passenger, art. on, 352-53 
aker, 182, Po 


Pigg, Elmer L., 

onor, 184; picture of, noted, 

7 County, Concord te 
: agg 82; museum in, 138; tobacco 
n, 

Pike County Temperance Standard, 148 

Pikes Peak Stables, 350 (illus.) 

Pile, William A., 239, 242 

Pilot Knob, Mo., Hungarian settlement 


in, 261 
Pilot Knob, Battle of, art. on, noted, 97 
“Pioneer Cyclists in Missouri Rode A 
Rough Uphill Path,” 355-56 (illus.) 
“Pioneer Dentists Did Big Job with 
Few Tools,” 145-47 (illus.) 
“Pioneer Presses in Missouri,” listed, 


“Pioneer’s First Corn Crop, The,” by 
Robert S. Withers, 39-45 (illus.) 

Pittman, es Portia, 291 

Pitts, Elmer, 79 

Pitts, Leo, 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 137 

Place names, Missouri, thesis on, 77; 
in Boone County, art. on, noted, 190 

rae City, Mo., First Baptist Church, 


Platte County, tobacco in, 154-55 

Platte County Historical Society, 80, 
179-80, 287-88 

Pleasanton, Alfred, in Price’s raid, 328, 

329; at Battle of Westport, 331 n. 
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Plows, “jumpin: Shovel,” 40-41 (illus.); 
“single shovel,” 42 

Point, Nicolas, art. on, listed, 406 

Pollack, Robert, letter from, noted, 389 

Pony Ex 5 ictures of, ‘noted, 118; 
first trip 50; art. on, 346, 347-48 
(illus.); D scabies, 350 (illus.); statue, 
387; anniv. of, 387 

Pony ee Stables and Museum, St. 


Joseph 
Pool, 8 Kel: obit., 105 
Pope Innocent portrait of, noted, 


00 

Poplar Bluff, Mo., D. R. chapter, 
art. on, listed, 115; Hungarian settle- 
ment in, 261 

Population, 1799 to 1820, 48 

sig, oe Sioux, Mo., school grant 
to, 

punter. ivde, 1 

Porter, pe 525, 326 

Post, Truman Marcellus, 387 

Post du Serpent Noir, Le. 
Joseph 

Postage stamps, Confederate, art. on, 
listed, 

Postal service, 1903 difficulties of, art. 


on, 205 
Potosi, Bolivia, 266 n. 
Potosi, Mo., Bible Society, art. on, 
noted, 92; early history of, 264-68, 
270, (illus.) cover, April issue; acad- 
emy in, 1817, 267 
Potter, Mrs. Georgia L., 186 
Potter, Oscar, painting of, noted, 215 
Potters, 1780-1924, art. on, listed, 210 
Powell, Waldo, 231 
Powersite, Mo., museum in, 236 
Pratte, Bernard, 370, 3 
Pratte, Jean Baptiste, Jr., 3 
Prensa, La, influenced by Walter Wil- 
liams, 110-11 
Prentiss, Benjamin M., 325 
Presbyterian Church 
llevue Valley, first west of Mis- 
Pa wf 269 
—Bellfiower, 
—Kirksville * thesis on, 77 
—Mexico, 82 
—Pike County, 8 
—wWashington * 264 
Press, pioneer in Mo., art. on, listed, 
115: art. on ladies of the, 348-50 


(illus.) 
gee. 386 


See St. 


Preston, Eugene L.., 

Price, Burr, obit., 

Price, Joseph, 63 

Price, Michael, verso of t.p. April issue 

Price, Stephen, grave, 185 

Price, Sterling, 98; art. on, noted, 97; 
letter to, quoted, 316-17; Battle of 
Lone Jack, 326; raid, 328-32; confer- 
ence with Lyon, 353-54 

Price, W. F., grave, 185 

Prices, 1806, Cape Girardeau, 54; lead, 
1816, 272; land, 1821, 59; for stabling 
horses, 1821, 351; 1890, 310 

— Baptist Church, Sniabar, Mo., 


Primm, Wilson, 392 

“Prince Maximilian, Father DeSmet, 
Manuel Lisa, Knew Le Post du Ser- 
pent Noir,” listed, 115 

“Princess of the Missouris,” 
noted, 93-94, quoted, 111 

Princeton Baptist Church, 81 


art. on, 


Principia, ane, School of Nations Mu- 


seum, 
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Pritchard, James A., 

Pritchard, ... Mathilda ° (Williamson), 
art. on 90 

ie fighting, in 1860’ s, art. on, listed, 


Proclamation, 1806, Gov. Harrison’s, 52 

Profit-Sharing Industries in Saint 
Louis, thesis, 75 

Prokes Collection of Gems, 213 

Pronunciation of Missouri Place-names, 
thesis, 77 

Pryor, Alice, 317 

Public Relations Departmental Organi- 
zation and Procedure in Twenty Mis- 
souri Colleges, thesis, 77 

Public Speaking in Missouri in 1916, 
thesis, 77 

Pulaski County, early settlers in, 269 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Sr., 260-61; prizes, 261 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. (son), publisher 
of St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1951, 290 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. (grandson, 290 

Purdue University, Ind., railway equip- 
ment collection, 225 

Putnam County, booklet on, 296; dur- 
ing Civil War, 25 

Putnam County Garden Club, 288 


Q 
Quinn, William M., 84 


R 


Radio stations, WDAF, thesis on 77; 
KFRU, thesis on, 77; KXOK, thesis 
aa 77; WEW, + a anniv., 83 

agland, Sam, 4 
shread S 
wGhieago and Alton, art. on noted, 


—Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 


—Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio, 95 
—Hannibal and St. Joseph, 112, 150, 


325, 326 
—Missouri Pacific, centennial, 82; 
art. on, noted, 94; museum, 221; 


during Civil War, 329 
—museums of equipment, 225-26 
—Pacific, 82, 94, 149-50; Civil War, 
259, 354 
—St. Louis-San Francisco, 258 
—Union Pacific, 257 
—Wabash, 312-13 
Ralls, John, 98 
Ralls ee, list of rejected voters of 
1866, note: 
Ralston, Samuel R,, letters by, noted, 


Rambler Club, a Louis, 
Run” of, 355- 

Ramsay, yh nag Settlement, early his- 
tory, 61-62 

Ramsay, Robert L., arts. by, noted, 190 

Ramsey, Jacob, 319 

Ramsey, William, 84 

~— F ae Settlement, 


Randall Meda d, 
Randall, William , & 179 


“Century 


early his- 


Randolph, Vance, art. on, noted, 96- 
97; arts. by, listed, 115 

Randolph County, museum in, 138-39; 
tobacco in, 154 

Ranlett, Mrs. S. A., 242 

Ratazzi, George, art. on, noted, 96 

Heinrich, 96 


Ratazzi, 














Rathbone, Perry T., 87 

Rathmann, Carl W., 217 

a gg Speaking in Missouri, 1860, 
thesis, 77 

Rayburn, Otto Ernest, 91 

Ready-print, art. on, noted, 

Ream, Vinnie. See Hoxie, ‘Nite. Vinnie 
(Ream) 

Recess © atoms bf Mo., 
noted, 

Rector, "Grant, story by, 110 

Red Cloud (Indian chief), 315 

Redmond, — (Professor), 27-28 

eee Chautauqua circuit, 


Reed, Forrest F., 295 

pee James E., thesis on, 77 
Reed, William, 268 

Reed’s Spring, Mo., museum in, 231 

Reeves, Jeremiah Bascom. memorial li- 
brary dedicated to, 84 

Reformation movement, 19th cen., St. 
Louis, thesis on, 76 

Regulations Pertaining to Missouri's 

eachers, Principals and Superin- 

tendents as Defined by Written Rules 
and Regulations of the Local Boards 
of Education, thesis, 78 

Reinert, Paul 8 

Religion, Cape Girardeau District and 
County, 56-59; Perry pare 274-75 

ae ig Frederick, paintings by, 
not 

Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, Independence, 
museum, 117 

Reppert, Arthur L., 385 

Reppy, Mrs. J. H., 92 

Republic, Mo., museum in, 21 

Republican party, in Mo., art. on, 204 

Resources and evelopment Div., mu- 
— of, 17-18, booklets by, 86, 187, 


“Retail Trade: The General’s General 
Store,” listed, 406 

Reutter, Clifford John, thesis by, 76 

Revived Remarks on Mark Twain by 
George Ade, comp. by George Hiram 
Browneil, 302-03 

Revolutionary War memorial, 83, 112; 
Boone County soldiers in, 83-84, 112 

Reynolds, John, 56 

Reynolds County Associational 

oman’s Missionary Union, history 

of, noted, 88-89 

Rhodd, Jimmy, 287 

Rich Hill, Mo., early BL in, 358 

Richard and Quarles, St. Louis, 154 

Richards, Mrs. J. D., 

Richardson, Mr. and Mee. Cc. W., 

Richardson, Mrs. J. M., verso ‘of t.p. 
July issue 

Richardson, L. L., arts. by, noted, 190 

Richmond, Mo., Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, 182 

Richwoods, Mo., 269 

Rickey, Joseph K., letter on, 108-09 

Riddick, Thomas F., 217 

Riebel, Alex C., collection, 229-30 

Riley, Mr. and Mrs., — (actors), 253 

Rinehart, R. J., 122 


art. on, 


2 


Rinschede, Charles, 18 

Ripley County, Irish Wilderness in, 300 

River packets, book on, 195; pictures 
of, noted, 195 

Rivers 7. _ The, ed. by Dan 
Saults, 
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Roades, Sister Mary Teresa, art. by, 
listed, 321 

Roads, art. on Higpwey 40, noted, 95; 
art. on, 1903, 2 

Roadside Parks, 85, 181-82, 288-89 

Roaring River State Park’ Museum, 6 
(illus.) 

RoBards, Archie, 404 

Roberts, Clarence Nelson, thesis by, 78; 
“History of the Paving Brick Indus- 
try in Missouri,” 357-62 

Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. John P., 225 

Roberts, Roy, 393-94 

Robidoux, Jongh, II, 370 

Robidoux, Joseph, III, discussion ay 
81; Gaguerrenype of, noted, 81; arts 
on, listed. 

Robidoux, Hulls Caesar, 288 

ee sagas Zou. * listed, 115 

Robins, mz Matson (comp.), 
+ nl an useum Collections 
in Missouri 930: 
1-25, 117-39, 21 
souri Reader: ‘Americans in_ the 
Valley,’ ” 46-63, 162-71, 262-75, 363-79; 
art. by, 144, 155-56 

— Fred A., 

Robinson, J. H., 230 

Rocheport, Mo., 1850's, 154 

Rock Port, Mo., museum in, 4 

Rockwoods Conservation Center, 224-25 

Rodabaugh, James A. (co-auth.), Nurs- 
ing in Ohio: A History, 304-05 

Rodabaugh, Mary Jane _ (co-auth.), 
Nursing in Ohio: A History, 304-05 

Rodgers (Shawnee Indian chief), 53-54 

Rodgers, Harris D., 182 

Rodman, Francis, 204 

Rodney, Martin, 61 

Rolla, Mo., museum in, 137-38; arts. on, 


noted, 192 
“5th ye, Prog- 


verso of t.p. April 


Rolla Daily News, 
ress Edition” of, noted, 19 

Rolla Weekly New Era, “5th Annual 
Progress Edition” of, noted, 192 

Rombauer, Mrs. Augusta (Koerner), 


Raphael Guido, 258 

Rombauer, Robert Julius, 259 

Rombauer, Roderick E., 258-59 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 223; biog. of, 
noted, 99 

Roosevelt, Theodore, quoted, 30 

Rope making, early, 318 

Rosati, Joseph C. M., 195; correspond- 
ence, thesis on, 


258 
Rombauer, 


Rose, F. P., art. by, noted, 187-88, 
listed, 210 
Rosecrans, William Starke, 238, 239, 
SE 242, 245; letters from, quoted, 
6-17 
Rosenberg, C. G., 247 


Ross, Charles G., ” 290 

Ross, Mrs. Leone Ford, art. by, noted, 
298, quoted, 404-05 

Ross, Marvin C., The West of Alfred 
Jacob Miller, with an Account of the 
Artist, 99-100 

Ross, Mrs. Nellie Tayloe, 93 

Ross, Walter Williams, 290 

Rosskopf, Lea Anne, thesis by, 75 

“Rough riders,” origin of term, 311 

Rowe, Burt H., verso of t.p. April 
issue 

Rowley, R. R., butterfly and moth col- 
lection, 9, 138 

Rozier, Ferdinand, 168 
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Rozier, George A., officer, 142 
Rozelle, Frank, 2 

Rueppel, George E., 83 

Ruhlan, George, 284 

Russell, Frank T., 84 

Russell, James, 59 

Russell, Robert, 180 

Russell, Sol Smith, art. on, listed, 405 
Russell, William, 6 

Russell, William H., family mementos 


of, 118 

Russell, Majors, and Waddell, freight- 
ing firm, 118, 387; proposed National 
Memorial Museum, 119; and Pony 
Express, 347-4 

Ruxton, George Frederick, Life in the 
Far West, ed. by LeRoy R. Hafen, 


100 
Ryan, Suler Eldon, thesis by, 78 


Ss 


Sagerbere, Lars Gaston de, art. by, 

isted, 115 

St. Charles, Mo., German theater in, 
158; early pve in, 360; school 
grant to, 37 

St. Charles Cosmo Monitor, 349 

St. Charles County, museum in, 139 

St. Charles District, in War of 1812, 


168 

St. Ferdinand, Mo. See Florissant, St. 
Ferdinand de 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
—art. on, listed, 115 


—Chamber of Commerce, 
—Christ Episcopal _, 1387 
— 1873, 311; 1879, art. on, 


—German theater in, 157 
—gold rush, art. on, noted, 298 
—museums in, 11-13 
—Natural Science Club, 12 
— early, 358 
ony Express, 347-48, 387 
—theater, early, in, 253 
St. Joseph Gazette, 295 
St. ——_ Historical Society, 80, 81, 
180, 288, 387 
St. Joseph Junior College, 12 
St. Joseph Lead Co., Spanish land 
grant of, 384 
as arate Museum, 12-13 (illus.), 80, 


St. Joseph News-Press, 295 

St. Joseph News Corporation, 295 

i ae News-Press and Gazette Co., 
95 


St. Joseph, Sisters of, book on, 194-95 
St. Louis, Mo. 
—Academy of Science, 213-14 (illus.) 
—Advertising Club, 215 
—Alexian Brothers hospital, thesis 
on, 75 
—i Museum, Bingham paintings, 


—baseball, professional, thesis on, 75 

—Board of Education museum serv- 
ice, division of audio-visual educa- 
tion, 216-18 

ee of Trustees, 1808-1809, 370, 


—Boatmen’s National Bank, collec- 
tion, 214 


ae ~~ House. See Campbell 


ouse 

—Campbell House Foundation, 215 

—Carondelet incorporated, 1870, 181 

—Catholic Cathedral, 221 (illus.) 

—Catholics in, early, 371 

—City Hospital Training School for 
Nurses, thesis on, 75 

oe Church, First, 386- 


—Courthouse, Old, 218-19 (illus.) 

—dentists, early, 145-46 

—descriptions of, early, 364, 366-68, 
371, 374-75, 376-77 

—distilleries, 1811, 36 

—earthquake felt in, 376 

—education, thesis on, 76 

—elections, national, thesis on, 75 

—Eugene Field House. See Field, 
Eugene, House 

—Famous-Barr Co., educational proj- 
ect, 220 

—fortifications of, 367, 368, 376, 378 

—founding of, 363, 367 

—Fur trade, 372 

—German theater founded in, 157 

—Girls’ Home, thesis on, 75 

—Government House, 1804, 367 
(illus.), 

—history of, theses on, 76; art. on, 
noted, 96; novel = 195; art. on, 
365-79; book on, 391-92 

—Hungarians in, 257, 259, 260, 261 

—Hydraulic Press Brick Co., 359 

—Icarians in, 194 

—incorporated, 373 

—tIndian attack, 1780, we 

—Indian museum, 18, 

— profit- bY thesis on, 


—Jefferson Memorial, 219-20 (illus.) 
—Jews in, art on, listed, 320 
—John Scullin School, 90, 294 
—Junior Chamber of Commerce, his- 
torical marker program, 178, 185 
—Kossuth, Louis, welcomed, 257 
—-Laclede Firebrick Co., 357-58 
—Ladies’ Freedmen’s Relief Assoc., 


246 
—Ladies’ Union Aid Society, 1864, 
40, 245 


—Lafayette’s visit, art. on, noted, 
191-92 

—Lamme and Bingham tobacco fac- 
tory, 1821, 154 

—land grant to, by U. S., 217, 378 

a es, in pubiic schools, thesis 


—Sieonsing in, thesis on, 76 
—location on riv er, 96, 107-08 
a ames before 1900, thesis on, 


—Markethouse, 376 

—Merchants’ Exchange, murals in 
Grand Hall of, 219 

—Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair, 
1864, 237-46 

—wMissouri Botanical Gardens, 220-21 
(illus.) 

—Missouri School for the Blind, 93 

—Mullanphy Travelers Aid, theses 


on, 
<n Opera, art. on, listed, 


—museums in, 1, 213-24 
—newspapers, English-speaking, on 
— russian War, thesis on, 














—ordinances of, on slaves, 373-74; on 
licenses, 375; on improving streets, 
375; on breach of the Sabbath, 375 

—paving, early, 357-58, 360 

—picture of, 1816, cover, July issue 

a housing in, Federal, thesis 


75 
a Club, 355-56 
—Reformation movement in, 
century, thesis on, 76 
—revenue of, 1811, 375 
—Richard and Quarles tobacco fac- 
tory, 1817, 154 
—Saint John’s hospital, 
ice dept., thesis on, 75 
—Saint Center, thesis on, 75 
—Salem Methodist Church, 81 
—schools, div. of audio- visual sgt 
tion, thesis on, 75; early, 377; U. S. 
rant to, 217, 378-79 
—Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
collection of, 9 
—Sisters of St. Joseph, 194-95 
—sketches of, noted, 297 
—Soldiers’ Memorial, 223 (illus.) 
—Sons of Temperance, 148 


19th 


social serv- 


art 


—Soulard mansion. See Soulard 
mansion 

—Stix, Baer, and Fuller Co., 214-15 

—theater, theses on, 76; German, 


157; early, 252-53 
—tobacco in, 1817-1865, 154 
~~ Electric Co., collection of, 


217 
—Union Statioii, art. on, 399-400 
—wWar of 1812 and, 379 

—Warehouse and Distribution Work- 


ers Union, anniv. booklet of, noted, 


186-87 
—Washington University. See Wash- 
ington University 


—wWashingtonian Society, 148 
—wWilliam Clark Society, 215 

St. Louis Amerika, 259 

St. Louis County, 262, 270; museums 
in, 224-26; shale in, 357, 360; early 
history of, 363-65; population, 1821, 


364 

St. Louis County Court, donated Smizer 
farm, 243 

St. Louis District, 363-65; population, 
1821, 364 

St. Louis pram in 1861 and 1862, 
thesis, 

St. Louis , art. on, 335-45 

St. Louis es Videke, 258, 261 

St. Louis Fashion Creators, 220 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 372 n; 
sponsors folk festival, 296 

St. Louis Medical College, museum in, 


uis Mercantile Library, collec- 
221-22; Association, 221-22 
335, 372; 


St. Lo 
tion, 

St. Louis Missouri Gazette, 
arts. on, Benton, 344-45 

St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts. 
City Art Museum of St. Louis 

St. Louis New World, 259 

St. Louis Post, 260 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 260-61 

Saint Louis Reaction to United States 
Foreign Policy, thesis, 

St. Louis Republic, 372 n. 

St. Louis Republican, 345 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad, 258 

St. Louis Star-Times, radio station of, 
thesis on, 77 


See 
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St. Louis University, theses of, 1949- 
1950, 75-76; radio station WEW, 83; 
microfilm — ject, 87-88; Scientific 
Museum, 222; Historical Museum, 222 

St. Louis Westliche Post, 

St. Martin, Alexis, art. on, listed, 211 


St. Mary’s of the Barrens Catholic 
Church, 274 

St. Mary’s Seminary, 136-37, 274-75 

St. Michael. See Fredericktown, Mo. 


* Re Minn., Sisters of St. Joseph 


195 

st! "“‘“anben, 261 

Ste. Genevieve, Mo., 1796-1820, ng 
163-69; Museum and Public Libra 
227 (illus.); Library Club, 227: ; 
sketches of, noted, 297; Bolduc 
House, see Bolduc House; Sexhauer 
House, see Sexhauer House 

Ste. Genevieve County, 1796-1820, 
162-71, 262, 270, 274, 363, 364; mu- 
seums in, 226-27 

Ste. Genevieve District, 162-64 

Ste. Genevieve Sketch Group, 296 

Salem, Mo., proposed museum in, 18-19 

Salem Methodist Church, 81 

Saline County, first courthouse of, 180; 
first bale of hemp, 209; first schoo 
in, 209; early history, 209; museums 
in, 227-29; courthouse erected, 1821, 
288; third courthouse, 288; arts. on, 
not 391 

— County Historical Society, 180, 


— Ohio, Civil War skirmish, 


Saloutos, Theodore, art. by, listed, 211 

Salt licks, 269 

Saluda (steamboat), art. on, noted, 391 

“Salt River Tigers,” 318 

Salt Springs, aniel Boone’s, art. on, 
listed, 115 

Sampson, F. A., officer, 65; collection, 

Sun Diego Genealogical Society, 284 

San Diego Historical Society, dinner, 
284; director of, 285 

San Lorenzo el Real, Treaty of, 365 

Sanborn, John B., 329, 330, 331 n. 

Sandburg, Carl 

Santa Barbara Mission, 285 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., Masonic military 
lodge formed in, 98 

Santa Fe Trail, 97-98, 209, 391; 1850- 
1854, thesis on, 76; letters on, noted, 
90; in Kansas City, 108; historical 
markers on, 178; in Jackson County, 

k on, noted, 191, 301; stop on, 

227; Aubry’s ride over, 298-99 

Sa pington, John, grave, 185; school 
— art. on, 202; portrait of, noted, 


Sappington, Mrs. John, portrait of, 


Sappington cemetery, 185 

Sargent, John Singer, 400 

Sargent, Lena M., 86 

Sattler, George, 357-58 

Saults, Dan (ed.), The Rivers of Mis- 
souri, 101; art. by, noted, 188 


Savannah, Mo., Public Library, mu- 
Savannah Reporter and Andrew 
Savannah Reporter and Andrew 


County Democrat, 83; anniv. of, 93 
Saville, V. B., 181 
Sayers, Floyd W., 289 
Scharf, J. Thomas, quoted, 370, 382 
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Ofer, Edward William, book on, 


Schauffler, Philip Frederick, 100 
Schauffler, bert McEwen, Biography 
of Edward William Schauffier, M — © 


O. J., 323 

Schiller, Johann Christian Friedrich, 
von, 160 n. 

Schlictman, Harry, 289 

Schmandt, "Henry Joseph, thesis by, 76 

Schmidt, E. H., 160 n 

Schmitt, Martin F., picture research on 
Trail. Driving Da 8, 394-95 

Schoemaker, Danie Marton, obit., 105 

School districts, R-1, around Miami, 
art. on, noted, 94 

School of the Ozarks, art. on, listed, 

10; museum of, 233 (illus.) 

School superintendents, _ regulations 
pertaining to, thesis on, 78; activities 
and opinions of, oo on, 78 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, quoted, 
170, 262-64, 267-68, 269, ” 272, 274, 366 

Schooling, Geor e, 86; obit., i98 

Schools, early, Cape Girardeau District 
and County, 57, 59, Ste 
Genevieve, 167-68, Potosi, 267, Me. 
Cormick’s 272-73, St. 
Louis, 377, 

odibetamndar Mrs. F. E., verso of t.p. 

_ Jan. issue 

Sceeente, Ward L., arts. by, noted, 190, 


Settlement, 
8-79 


Schultz, Christian, quoted, 53, 265, 371 

Schultz, W. E., 20 

Schulz-Behrend, George, art. by, listed, 
116, noted, 188 

Schurz, Carl, thesis on, 76; essay by, 
noted, 99; arts. on, listed, 115, 211 

Schwan, Henry C., art. on, listed, 321 

Sciepcevich, — (artist), 219 

—_ pmony County, Anti-Horse Thief 

in, 36-38; famous sons of, 

TERY 14; museum in, 229-30 

Scott, Dred, case. See Dred Scott Case 

Scott, Mrs. Polly, art. on, noted, 96 

Scotty’s Castle, 285 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, art col- 
lection of, 9 

Seals, Confederate state, loaned, 87 

Sears, Roebuck, and Co., president of, 
390; art. on, listed, 406 

Sechler, E. T., 24; Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) History in Web- 
ster and Wright Counties of Missouri 
= Membership as Listed in 1951, 


Sedalia, Mo., museum in, 137; Amer- 
ican Legion Post No. 16, 137; early 
nore, n, 358 

Sedalia New Age, 148 

Sedgwick, Lee W., 190-91 

Seifert, Mrs. Herbert A., 85, 289 

Seigel, Mrs. Amanda Ford, interview 
with, quoted, ay 

Settle, Mrs. W. B., 

Settlement and settlements, 1796-1820, 
46-63, 162-71, 262-75, 3 

Seventy-six, Mo., art. 4, Samal 106-07 

Sexhauer House, Ste. Genevieve, 169 n. 

Seybold Tavern, 298 

Shan (Pritchard slave), 390 

Shannon County, museum in, 230 

Shaw, Henry, 220-21; house, 220 
(illus.) 





Missouri Historical Review 


chee. Bs aa T., memorial mu- 
shelby, nM .. Iron Brigade, 284; 
Lone Jack, 326; at Marshall, 327, 


Shatby County, tobacco in, 154-55 

Shelton, W., art. by: listed, 211 

Shepard, Edward 3  ccimaaan 21-22 

Shepard, —_— H., 

Shephard, S., og 

Shepherd of the Hills Memorial Foun- 
dation, 295 

Shepherd of She Hills Memorial Lodge 

useum, 232-33 (illus.) 

Sherman, D. Warren, < “Nd 

Sherman, Mrs. Harold, 

Sherman, William Teeeatiel. 244 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., 203, "314; ee 
sages from 64-65, 172, 208; 276 
speaker, 74, 83, 140, 180, 284, 385: 
art. by, noted, 92; letter to, quoted, 
108-09; speeches quoted, 112, 141-43; 
visitor, 184; trip through Southwest, 
283-85; sketch of, not 99 

Shoemaker, Floyd C. (co-ed.), Messages 
and Proclamations of the Governors 
of the State of Missouri, Vol. XV, 64, 
73, Vol. XVI, 64, 72, 73; (director), 
“Museums and Museum Collections 
in Missouri Open to the Public,” 1-25, 
117-39, 213-36; “This Week in Mis- 
souri History,” 26-38, 144-56, 247-56, 
346-56 (illus 

Shoemaker, Mrs. ¥ 4 C., 184, 283-85 

Short, — (Major), 

Showboats, Floating: ae 34 

Shows, Wild West, first given in 
Europe, 111 

Shuckin, en coe 43-44 

Sibley, orgs C., and Ft. Osage, 123; 
founder of Lindenwood College, 139 

Sibley, Mary Easton, founder of Lin- 
denwood College, 139 

Sibley, Mo., museum near, 123 

Sieck, Louis J., 283 

Sigel, Franz, 259, 260 

“Silk Enticed Missourians into Dreams 
of Easy Money,” 254-55 (illus.) 

Silkworms, art. on, 254-55 (illus.) 

——- Issue in Missouri Politics, thesis, 


Silvers, George H., 146 
Simmons, Joseph R., diary, 65, 276 
Simpson, A. + 161 

Simpson, Duke W., 


of, 118 

Skating, 1877 roller rink, art. on, 202 

Skelly, James W. (co-auth.), History of 
the ‘Scottish Rite os of St. Louis 
Orient Co Missouri, 392-93 

Slack, William Y., art. on, listed, 320 

Slater, Mo., art. on listed, 210 

Slavery, Thomas Hart Benton and, 
341-43; novel on, 395 

Slaves, regulations on, 373-74 

Smail, William, art. by, listed, 211 

Smart, William Randall, obit., 308 

Smart Set magazine, 404 

Smet, Pierre Jean de. 
Pierre Jean 

Smith, A. J., 1864, 329 

Smith, Bert Austin, thesis by, 77 

Smith, Forrest, 398; announces passage 
of bill, 107; approves highway 
marker appropriation, 177-78; pre- 


family mementos 


See De Smet, 


sents painting to Cole County is- 
torical Society, 179; speaker, 181-82; 

















picture of, noted, 184; appoints civil 

defense council, 184; weekly news- 

letter of, 290; accepts state park, 295 
Smith, Mrs. Forrest, 179 


Smith, G. Byron, 295 
Smith, e wren, 283 
Smith, Joe rso of t.p. Jan. issue 


Smith, John iiqye See Smith T., John 
Smith; Joseph, mementos of, 117 
Smith, Sales, 73 

eer roll of com- 


Srkith. Wiiliam ¢., 90 

Smith, William Fr 291 

Smith; T., John, 266 

Smithsonian Institution, 258; Traveling 
Exhibition Service, paintings loaned 


384 
Smizer farm, raffle, 243, 245 
Snead, Thomas L., 258 
Sniabar, Mo., Little Blue Predesti- 
roe or Primitive Baptist Church, 


Snider, Felix E., 187 

Snyder, Dan, 179 

Snyder, John W., 292 

Social conditions, early, 263-64, 266, 
268, 318-19, 368-69, 371, 374-75, 377 

Social Science, teachers, northeast Mo. be 
thesis on, 77; curriculum for secon- 
dary schools. thesis on, 77 

Societies, in Mo. ” during Civil 


17 

Soldier's Story, A., by Omar N. Brad- 
ey, 

Songs, early, art. on, 209-10 

Sons of Temperance, St. Louis order 
of, organized, 1 

Sortore, Abram, at on, noted, 92 

Soulard, Antoine P., a 384 

Soulard, Benjamin, 2 

Soulard, Mrs. Julie icerré), 294 

Soulard mansion, . Louis, 293-94; 
picture of, noted, 

“Sound Off,” L. ents, noted, 291 

Sousa’s band, 109 

South Dakota, State Historical Society 
of, (comp.), South Dakota Historical 
Collections and Report, Vol. XXV, 


303 
Southeast Iowa Civil War Memorial 


ssoc., 
Southeast Missouri State College, mu- 
1 ; Kent Library, 13 


“Southern Family on the Missouri 
Frontier: Letters from Independ- 
ence, 1843-1855, listed, 115 

“Southwest Corner,” of the U. S., 285 

Southwest Missouri Museum Associates, 


23 
Syetand, Charles G., map of Westport, 
1855, by, noted, 118 
Spalding, Elliott, 180 
Spalding’s N North American Circus, 33 
Seas, -. Mo.. 155-56 (illus.), 164, 
Spanish land Dal 366 
Spear, John, 167 
Speeches, olitical, art. 
(illus.); thesis on, 77 
Spencer, Claude E., 295 
Spickardsville, Mo., temperance cru- 
sade in, 1889, 147 
Spies, Dan, art. by, noted, 391 
Spreen, Orville, verso of t.p., 
issue 


on, 30-32 


Jan. 
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Sprigg, Jenifer, 60 

Speier. Mo., museums in, 21-23; 
city hall, 22 (illus.); University Club 
historical h.. 8 program, 178; 
early paving in, 358 

Springfield, Battle of, 260 

Sprineteld. Wagon Plant, art. on, noted, 
188 ures *, qhoted, 8 

Stahl, nit obit., 

Stallin, % James we 8388 

Stana 

Stanberr in, 20 

— Theodore, basketry collection, 


Stapp, Mrs. Florence, 180 

Starbird, Adele Chomeau, 
listed 

Stark, John K., 146 

Starr, Belle, 99 

State Historical Society of Missouri 
—acquisitions, 8, 89-90, 184, 188, 189- 

90, 293, 294, 297, 323, 384, 388, 389 

—Annual Meeting, announced, 64-65, 


art. by, 


rst, 
—art collection, 8, verso of t.p., Oct. 
issue 


—arts. on, noted, 86, 193 

—award of merit granted to, 72-73 

—Bay, J. Christian, collection, his- 
tory of, 140-43, addition to, 189 

lithographs purchased, 


29 

—cuts loaned, 303 

—feature articles, historical, 26-38, 
144-56, 247-56, 347-56; noted, 91 

—founded, 5-86 

—historical marker program, 73, 
177-78, 286, = 380; sites recom- 


—Mar 
chestrelle loaned, 130 
—membership: — members active in 
ineressing,” 65-67, 172-74, 276-78, 
380-81; new, 67-72, 174-77, 278-82, 
381-84, 385; in Caiif., 284; county 
historical societies join, 287, 288; 
life, 384-85 
—microfilm record, 64, 
—museum survey of, 12s, 117-39, 
213-36; art. on, listed, 321 
—officers and trustees, 1950-1953, list 
of, mS t.p. each issue; officers 
ents and secretaries), 1898- 
i 53, list of, verso back cover, 
each issue 
= nen. 186, 384 
—picture files of, noted, 144 
—publications = 64, 72, 73, 97 
—rare books 88, 10i, 189 
Statehood, and souteanebent of slavery, 
341, see also Missouri Compromise 
Staton, Robert A., picture of, noted, 93 
Stauder, Dottye, 296 
Stauder, Paul, 296 
Steamboats 
—early, art. on, noted, 94, first on 
Missouri River, 209 
—A. McDowell, 354 
—Baltic, 332-34 
—— of Louisiana, 354 
= den Eagle, sketch of, noted, 297 
—-latan, 
—Jeannie Deans, model of, noted, 


243 
—Laurial, 106-07 
—Lexington, 255 
—Saluda, art. on, paved, 391 
—Sultana, 333, 4n 
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“Steamboats,” listed, 406 

Steele, Aaron J., art. on, listed, 405 

Steiner, J. H., 28 

Steiner, James B. (co-auth.), History of 
the Scottish Rite Valley of St. Louis 
Orient of Missouri, 392-93 

Stephens, E. W.., officer, 65 

Stephens, Lon V., memorial museum, 


5 

Stephens College, art galleries, 8-9 

Stevens, S. K., verso of t.p. Jan. issue 

Stewart, Hugh Allen, 37 

Stewart, J. 388 

Stipp, George’ Washington, 

iscellany, noted, 143 

Stix, Baer, and Fuller Co., Louis, 
buys Campbell House, 214-1 

Stoddard, Amos, 265; quoted, 48-49, 163- 
64, 165, 364, 367- 69 

Stoddard County, arts. on, noted, 190; 
lawyers, arts. on, noted, 190 

Stone, — (Bois Brule), 275 

Stone, William Joel, thesis on, 77 

Stone County, anniv., 81; museums in, 


Western 


Stone County News Oracle, 81 

Stong, Phil, art. by, listed, 115 

—— My Father Told Me,” listed, 

Stout, Henry Elbert, obit., 308 

Stout’s Settlement, 269 

Strange, T. 

Stratton, Esther. donor, 29 

Street, James, The High Calling, 394 

v4 ‘Stump Speeches’ Brought Candidates 
Votes, eckling, and Gunfights,” 
30-32 (illus.) 

Sturgeon, Isaac H.. 257 

Sturgis, John A., 272 

Suelfiow, Roy Arthur, arts. by, 
115, 210 

Suess, Henry S., 328 

Sullivan, Mo., museum in, 19-20 

Sullivan County, cemetery inscriptions 
in, noted, 188-89; museum in, 231; 
booklet on, 296 

Sultana (steamboat), 333, 334 n. 

Summers, Andrew, 61 

Summers, John, Sr., 61 

Summers, John, Jr., 61 

Summers, William Robert, Jr., 
by, 77 

Sumner, Charles, book on, 99 

Sunday, Billy, 30 

—- school, first west of Mississippi, 

a 

Sunder, John Edward, thesis by, 76 

Sutter, John A., art. on, noted, 391 

Sutton, R. L., African collection, 119 

Swain, E. E., on finance committee, 142 

Swarthout, Gladys, 30 

Sweet, N. A., 388 

Swekosky, William G., donor, 293-94 


listed, 


thesis 


7 
“Table Rock Basin in Barry County, 


Missouri,” listed, 321 
Talbert, Robert M., obit., 308-09 
Talley, Clyde, collection, 131 


Taney County, 
36 

Tarr, W. A. 
tion, 10 

Tauber, Elinore B., 90 

Taubert, A. G., 126 


museums in, 232-33, 


, memorial mineral collec- 
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Taylor, o 182; Roadside Park, dedi- 
cated, 
Taylor, J. &., 84 
Taylor, Zachary, 207, 257, 328 
Tayon, Joseph, 217 
Teachers, certification of, thesis on, 
77; regulations pertaining to, thesis 
on, 78 
“Tecumseh Site, Ozark County, Mis- 
souri,” listed, 211 
in Mo., thesis on, 76; com- 
plete across U. 8 
Temperance, drive, 1865, arts. on, 147- 
49, 201-02; Sons of, organized, 148 
“Temperance Societies Flourished in 
Missouri a Century Ago,” 147-49 
(illus.) 
Temperance Union, founded, 148 
10 Years of Trade Union Democracy in 
Action, noted, 186-87 
Tenny, Sanborn, 2 
Territorial history, 46-63, 162-71, 262-75, 
363-79; book on, 193 
Territorial of Lewistan 1817, 
et og BY Louisiana- Deane 1815- 
1821, The, comp. and ed. by Clarence 
Edwin Carter, 193 
Terry, Robert James, 223 
Texas, Moses Austin’s grant in, 268; 
negotiations over, 337, 344; acquisi- 
tion of by U. S., 343; gas tax of, 390, 
anti-diversion amendment to con- 
stitution, 391 
Texas County, early settlers in, 269 
Texas State Historical Assoc., 291; 
award granted to, 73 
Tharp, Leland, 186 
Theater, St. Louis, thesis on. 76; early, 
thesis on, 78, art. on, 252-54: Ger- 
man, 157-61; art. on, listed, 210 
Theodore Weld: Crusader for Freedom, 
by Benjamin P. Thomas, 101-02 
Theses relating to Missouri, 75-78 
They Lifted Their Eyes, by Allan 
Bethel, 195-96 
“This Week in Missouri History,” by 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, 26-38, 144-56, 
247-56, 346-56 (illus.) 
Thomas, Benjamin P., Theodore Weld: 
Crusader for Freedom, 101-02 
Thomas, Mrs. Courtenay (Madame 
Vera Courtenay), collection, 23-24 
Thomas, Gerald C., honored, 388 
Thomas, James §&., 1 
Thomas, William, 201 
“Thomas Hart Benton: 
William N. Chambers, 335-45 
Thomasson, R. R., art. by, 
313-14 


Thompson, Henry C., collection, de- 
scribed, verso of t.p. Oct. issue, 8, 
85; arts. by, noted, 91, 92; comments 
on Review, verso of t.p., Jan. issue; 
discovers land grant, 384 

Thompson, Laurence C., 140 

Thompson, Lorenzo Dow, obit., 198-99 

Thompson, W. P., home of, noted, 386 

Thompson, William, 84 

Thomsen, Henry, 295 

Thorp, James, 289-90 

Thurman, A. L., Jr., thesis by, 77 

Tisler, C. C., art. by, noted, 389 


Editor,” by 


quoted, 


Tobacco, antidote for, 1869, 398-99 

“Tobacco Trade Boomed 
during Last Century,” 

Toberman, 
Jan. issue 


in Missouri 
153-55 (illus.) 


Walter H., verso of tp. 




















Todd, Ernest McClary, memorial fund, 
10 

Todd, Mary. 
(Todd) 

Tong, Marvin E., Jr., arts. by, listed, 


See Lincoln, Mrs. Mary 


Toole, Joseph K., 93 

bey Sherman’s Orris, adver- 
tis 

bbe we E., art. on, noted, 93, quoted, 
1 


Trader, C. B., 323 

Trader, John W., art. on, 323-34 
Trader, Mrs. Lucy (Wyatt), 323 
Trader, Moses, 3 

Trader, Mrs. Tillie (Batterton), 323 

vy 9 E tse Days, by Dee Brown, 


Trail of Tears, Indian route through 
Mo., art. on, noted, 92 

Train robbery, first in Mo., 247, art. 
on, 249-50 (illus.) 

Transactions of vag bak a Lodge of 
ve + ob” ~~." Denslow 
et al., 7, Vol. I, 97-98 

Travels ps ye, of the Elephant: The 
Wanderings of Alfred Waugh, 
Artist, in Louw na, Missouri, and 
Santa Fe, in 1845-1846, ed. by John 
Francis McDermott, 193-94 

Trelease, William, 

Trenholme, Louise Irby, 305 

Trenton, Mo., museum in, 23; trial of 
temperance crusaders in, 1389, 147 

Trexler, H. A., Ente by, listed, 321 

Trigg, George A., 86 

— Mr. and Mrs. Bruce, 232, 233, 


Triplett, Frank, 247 
Tri-State Mineral Museum, 124 (illus.) 
Trobriand, Philippe, Régis de, book on, 


102 

Trout, Maurice Elmore, thesis by, 76 

Trowbridge, Harry M., archaeological 
collection, 119 

Trudeau, Zenon, 1798 report, 48; lieut.- 
gs: of Upper Louisiana, 365; quoted, 


Truman, Mrs. _—e sac 17, 118; 
art. on, listed, 

Truman, Harry ss oy museum 
in Lamar, 6-7 (illus.), in Independ- 
ence, 118; arts. on, listed, 116, 210, 
aaa booklet on, noted, 293; book on, 


Truman, Mrs. Harry S. See Truman, 
Mrs. Bess (Wallace) 

Truman, Margaret, art. on, noted, 93- 
94, quoted, 111, listed, 116, 406 

“Truman Can’t Lose!” listed, 210 

Trush, John, 182. Erratum Trish 

Tucker, E. W., 286 

Tucker, Thomas Reece, thesis by, 77 

Turner, Mrs. Chapman, 183 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, essays on, 
not 

Turner, James, 84 

Turner, William, 252 

Turnham, Joel, art. on home of, noted, 


9 


U 


ie S. Missouri, painting of, noted, 


Ufer, Walter, 18 
Uncle Ike’s Post Office and Old Home 
Place Museum, 230-31 (illus.) 
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Union Pacific Railroad, 257 
Unionville, Mo., 1861, 325 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, booklet on, 387 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
See Daughters of the Confederacy 
, debt, 1865, plan of payment su 
ges '314- 15; foreign policy, t. 
uis reaction oe —_ on, 76, art. 
on, listed, 115; tory, 1664- 1765, 
book on, 98; eed Office in Ste. 
Genevieve, 168; Civil ar Reserves, 
ist Reg., 258 
U. S. Bank. See Bank of the U. S. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Rolla, arts. on 
and pictures of, noted, 192 
U. S. Congress 
—1812, grants land for schools, to 
St. Louis, 217, 378-79, to Portage 
des Sioux, St. Charles, Florissant, 
Village a Robert, and _ Little 
ota 378-79 
—1818, Feb. 17, establishes land of- 
fice at Jackson, Mo., 59 
—1834, establishes court for Western 
District of Arkansas, 206 
—1864, states invited to 
statues for Statuary Hall, 183 
—1943, Act of July, to establish Car- 
ver Monument, 
—1950, Act of Sept., ss * hada for 
Carver Monument, 134 
—Displaced Persons Act, 261 
U_.S. Constitution, 18th amendment, 
Mo.’s ratification of, 149 
U. S. Corps of Army Engineers, 107 
U. S. Forest Service, 97 
U. S. Gorere Survey, 107; 
Le 229 
Highway 36, 178 
U: S Highway 40, art. on, noted, 95 
Unity, book on, 195 
University City, Mo., city manager, 
thesis on, 76 ; 
University of Kansas City, School of 
Dentistry, museum, 122-23; Press- 
Twayne Publishers, 292 
University of Missouri, museums and 


rovide 


collec- 


collections, 9-11; facsimile broad- 
castin at, thesis on, 77; theses, 
1949-1950, 77-78; freshman_ class, 
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